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RIPENING HONEY, ETC. 





SOMETHING SPECIAL IN REGARD TO RIPENING THE 
CAPPED HONEY IN SECTION BOXES. 


N page 476 of GLEANINGS for 1886, Dr. Miller 

€ f says: “It may be objected, that the bees, 
K | thus left to fill themselves, will take just so 
much honey out of the sections. That is just 

what I like to have them do, for there are 
always unsealed cells around the outer margin of a 
section, and the more honey taken from these the 
better.’”’ Dr. Miller, please tell us why you consider 
itan advantage to have this unsealed honey taken 
out. I used to think the same before I learned how 
to properly ripen honey, for in the cool damp room 
where I then kept it, the honey in these unsealed 
cells always kept thin and getting thinner, so that 
by the time I crated it a section could not be turned 
upon its side without this thin honey dropping out 
and daubing every thing upon which it feil. Ac- 
cordingly I learned that sections must be kept right 
side up all the while if I would keep every thing tidy. 
Of course, 1 could do this; but how about the mer- 
chant who bought it, and the consumer? I well 
remember taking a nice sample of the most snowy- 
white comb honey I ever produced, toa merchant. I 
sold my honey, too, at that time, and the first thing 
he did was to turn the section down flat in his hand, 
as his eyes looked admiringly upon it; but said 
gaze was only momentary, for the honey from 
these unsealed cells which I had been so careful to 
keep in place was dripping down between his fin- 
gers, which caused a feeling other than of admira- 
tion to come over him. I then gave him a lesson in 
handling honey, and never afterward did I see him 
handle honey except inan upright position. But 


| however well LI and a few others (who know how) 
| might succeed in avoiding this daubing, yet I knew 
if such a state of affairs were allowed to exist that 
many would become disgusted with the ‘‘ dauby 
stuff,” even if I did not, so I set to work to see if I 
could not remedy the matter. After studying 
some time on the matter without solving it, I went 
to see Mr. Betsinger one day; and while there | 
went to see his honey, which was kept in a small 
building, only 7 feet high, having on it a rusty tin 
roof. As we went into the building I remarked 
about the great heat inside, when he said that this 
was as he desired it, for this heat ripened his honey 
so that it was thick, and never leaked and daubed 
things. Putting his talk into actions he picked up 
a section which had been in this room a couple of 
weeks, and turned it over, backward and forward, 
without a particle of drip, while one just off the 
hive, treated the same way, leaked badly. I then 
saw what was the remedy for my trouble; for here- 
tofore I had kept my honey in a room on the north 
side of my dwelling-house, on the first floor, where 
of course it was cool anddamp. Thanking friend B. 
for what I had learned I came home and planned 
my present honey - room which I have often de- 
scribed in the different bee-papers. 

With this I was satisfied till some two or three 
years ago, when we had a damp cool time for about 
two weeks, during which the sun did not shine at 
all to warm up the dark paint on the outside, in 
consequence of which the honey gathered damp- 
ness to an extent not pleasing to me, epecially as I 
was now about tocrateit. This set me to thinking 
how to remedy the matter, should another such 
damp time occur in the future, the result of which 
was the placing of an oil-stove in my honey-room, 
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so that now I have complete control of the temper- 
ature, and can raise or lower it at pleasure by sim- 
ply turning the wicks up or down. As, when the 
wicks are turned low down there is an offensive 
smell comes from the stove, I am about to fit a tin 
cover over the stove on which is to be fastened a 
length of two-inch conductor-pipe. On this I can 
use other conductor-pipe with various elbows 80 as 
to retain the heat and yet carry off all the fumes 
from the burning kerosene, the same as smoke is 
carried off by a stove-pipe. In this way the honey 
will be constantly growing better instead of deteri- 
orating;} besides, if I wish to draw it to market on a 
cold or cool day there will be no danger of breaking, 
for a body of honey will retain heat for a long time. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 

On page 930 of same volume of GLEANLINGS, Mr. 
Swinson says: “I think G. M. Doolittle made the 
statement, that Syrians and Cyprians, as a 
rule, produce brighter-colored queen progeny than 
any other race.” If Mr. 8. will turn to page 729 of 
said volume I think he will find that he made a mis- 
take in reading. I there say, that “the queens of 
these two races of bees are next in constancy of 
color to the German queens,”’ by which I meant that 
their markings were more fixed and unchangeable 
than any other, save the German. This has noth- 
ing to do with brightness of color, as will be seen 
where I apply the same “constancy” to a greater 
extent, to black bees. I fully agree with Mr. 8., that 
“the best domesticated Italian queens produce the 
yellowest queen progeny of any race we have,” yet 
this does_not conflict with what I say about queens 
of the other races being ‘“‘ most constant in color.” 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Friend D., I have been thinking of your 
plan of ripening honey so it would not run 
out, and I regard it as a matter of the great- 
est importance. Iam very glad you have 
taken it up for us in the very thorough way 
you have in the above. 

—_—_—_—_SaXV— Oe 


ALSIKE CLOVER— WHEN AND HOW 
TO SOW, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT RKAISING BASSWOODS 
FROM THE SEEDS. 





EAR SIR:—Wheneyer one of my manuscripts 
is not available, dump it into the waste-bas- 
ket without ceremony. Can you not let us 
know through GLEANINGS, at an early date, 
when and how to sow alsike to the best ad- 

vantage, and how much seed to sow to the acre 
when sown alone? Also how much, when sown 
with timothy? Please tell us when to gather bass- 
wood-seeds, when to plant, and how to cultivate. 
Denison, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1887. Z. T. HAWK. 
Friend H.,we are very much obliged in- 
deed to you for the liberty you give us with 
our manuscript. There has been quite a 
ittle complaint of late, because we receive 
articles for publication and don’t publish 
them, return them, nor give any explana- 
tion. If the friends will take a seat in the 
editorial chair a while, they will perhaps see 
why this is one of the hardest things to do, 
and do promptly. We are constantly debat- 
ing what to use and what not to use. Now 
to add to the perplexities, the contents of 
each mail is liable to upset the calculations 





we have made. For instance, an article has | 





been prepared for print. Something better 
and later comes in, ahd the first one is laid 
aside. At other times something occurs to 
render it desirable to hunt up and publish 
something we had decided not to use. So 
you see a great many articles are undera 
weight which we designate ‘* Awaiting 
Further Orders.” We do not put any man- 
uscripts inthe waste-basket. Sometimes an 
article lies on the table a month or two un- 
til we find we are just ready to give ita 
place. At other times, after having held ita 
month or two, to see just where the best in- 
terests of our readers are running, we decide 
not to use it at all—In regard to alsike: As 
itis just about time now to sowit, we are glad 
you have called attention to the matter. 
Sow about 4 lbs. to the acre, on any kind of 
grain; and if you sowit on one of the last 
falls of snow you can easily see how thick 
you are getting it. Terry’s favorite time to 
sow red clover is about the time of our last 
severe frosts. Whenever we find the ground 
all honey-combed, as it were, by the frost, 
with the sy | Sg of a thaw as soon as the 
sun gets up, then is the time to get in your 
clover. The seed rattles down in these little 
holes made by the frost, and the thaw covers 
it up with damp soil as soon as the sun 
shines out. Have every thing all ready, and 
then go at itas soon as you can see, when the 
right time comes. Friend Terry has his 
breakfast put off an hour or two, rather 
than miss the chances of getting in his clo- 
ver-seed just right. If your ground is good, 
so as to makea strong growth, it will pay 
you well to put ina sprinkling of timothy, 
so as to make it stand up. This matter was 

retty well discussed at the Aeny Convenh- 

ion. In very strong ground, alsike will 
make such a mass of vines and stalks that it 
is liable to rot during much rainy weather.— 
Raising basswoods from the seeds, so far, 
has been pretty much of afailure. I have 
just received a catalogue from George Penney 
& Co., Evergreen, Door Co., Wis., advertis- 
ing basswood-seeds at a dollar a pound. He 
also has little trees for sale, and has prom- 
ised to give us an article on saving and 
sowing the seeds, and on the treatment of 
the seedlings. 


rr 
HOUSE-W ARMING. 





PROF. COOK PLEADS FOR A FURNACE, AND WOOD 
FOR FUEL. 





MOST heartily agree with our friends Terry 
and the Editor, in their position on the tobac- 
co question. How irrational and incompre- 
hensible, that men will, in the face of the 
known physical evils that attend the use of to- 
bacco, the disgusting character of the habit, which 
would surely nauseate any one except that we see 
it from youth up, the moral obliquity, and disre- 
gard of others’ comfort which its use engenders; 
and the worse than useless expense which goes 
with the habit; that any one will suffer himself to 
become its slave! The explanation must come 
with the fact that children—mere nurslings— 
adopt the pernicious practice ere reason and judg- 
ment are sufficiently matured to guide and con- 
trol. So much the more need that we who are 
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parents spare no effort, either of precept or ex- 
ample, to hold our children, that we may influence 
them aright in this most susceptible period. How 
thankful we all ought to be, that GLEANINGS has 
taken the stand it bas on this question! Whata 
power for good it would be, if all our editors would 
join in the same blessed undertaking! 

I am also one with our friends in the thought that 
home should be made the most delightful of all 
places. Only last night, wife remarked: “ There 
are two things we will use most liberally—light and 
fuel. We can not afford to stintin genial warmth, 
or the pleasant cheer which a well-lighted room 
helps so mnaterially to diffuse through the home.” 
Wife is right. It is a wiser economy to burn a lit- 
tle more oil and wood, and keep the children at 
home, than to lose their company as they go else- 
where to burn tobacco. Why, Mr. Editor, just 
once fill a home with loving self-sacrifice; have 
ever in reach in the pleasantest room of the 
house—the living-room—such papers as GLEAN- 
INGS, the 7outh’s Companion, ete., and good 
books; bave the house warm and bright these win- 
ter evenings, and we shall find it very easy to hold 
the dear children. Yes, this costs something, but 
less of both money and worry than does the street- 
corner, the cigar, the saloon, and, last in this awful 
sequence of events, the way that leadeth down to 
hell. 

But I must differ with both our friends as to the 
method of heating our houses. I was brought up 
in the warmth and glare of the old fireplace, with 
its huge back-log of hickory, the ample fore-stick, 
and open work of crossing timbers all aglow with 
the leaping, crackling flames. I have used wood- 
stoves for years. I have used the hard-coal stove, 
lauded by friend Terry; I now have my office, lab- 
oratories, and lecture-room heated by steam, which 
you, Mr. Editor, praise as the best thing, while our 
present home is heated by the furnace, which you 
both decry, but which, in the judgment of all at 
our house, is by far the best way to heat our dwell- 
ings. 1 fear, Mr. Editor, some may be misled by 
what you have said—indeed, I know of one reader 
of GLEANINGS who is now proposing, the coming 
summer, to remove stoves and replace them witha 
furnace. He is a bee-keeper, and keeps his bees in 
his cellar. Yet I think he is wise, and I would not 
have him or any other falter in such a wise inten- 
tion. 

Let me briefly state my reasons for this conclu- 
sion. I think they will commend themselves to 

-any interested person: 

Steam heat is mainly objectionable in that it 
heats the air already in the house, and in no way 
effects to change it. Thus our rooms are apt to be 
ill ventilated, and colds and headache are the re- 
sult. Again, the coils are usually not attractive, 
and are in the way. Once more: If the house is 
to be shut up, and through neglect or carelessness 
the steam is not thoroughly shut off, and the water 
all drained off, then there is liability to have burst- 
ing pipes and noend of trouble. It is also more 
expensive to secure a little quick heat in summer, 
spring, or autumn, to temper the chill of a cold 
morning with steam. I[ have a _ brother-in-law 


whose house is heated by hot-water circulation in 
pipes. I think the above objections all hold to this 
method of heating. 

1 object to the coal-stove heating—I mean wife 
and I—because it heats only a part of the house, 











is a dirty thing at best—even the hard-coal dust i8 
very pervasive and annoying, is in the way, is apt 
to be out of the way in cold days of summer, and 
is hard to start when just alittle heat is desired. 
While the coal-stove is a little better than the 
steam for ventilation, it is not conducive to good 
ventilation. True, it draws a little of the air from 
the room, but in the main it heats only over and 
over the vitiated air, which, with these stoves, is 
usually retained in the rooms to be breathed again 
and again, thus engendering disease and enfeebled 
strength. 

Now for the furnace. It isin the cellar, and all 
dust and are dirt avoided. The pleasant living- 
rooms are not cumbered with ugly stoves or coils. 
The husband can arrange the fires, and so the wife 
is saved to the utmost. Best of all, the heated air 
is drawn right from outdoors; and as it can not 
enter the rooms unless just so much air passes out, 
there is a constant exchange of air, and so our 
rooms are constantly well ventilated. With no 
trouble, every room in the house can be heated, or 
by the push of a lever any can be kept cool. A 
stick or two of wood in the furnace, on a cool 
morning, just removes the chill of the whole house 
and makes a happy household. We have had our 
furnace for over twelve years, and it has heated 
our house perfectly, has given the most perfect 
satisfaction, has never been out of order, and we 
scarcely ever go to visit our friends, where stove 
or other heat is used, but that we join in praise of 
the blessed furnace. 


In arranging for a furnace, the room to contain 
it should be large—ours will hold eight cords of 
three or four feet wood, and this room should be 
entirely separated by a brick or stone wall from 
the remainder of the cellar. Thus we can keep our 
vegetable-cellar just as cool as though we had no 
furnace; and still, by simply opening a door we 
can surely prevent freezing in case of very severe 
weather. The cold-air shaft should open toward 
the prevailing winds—west at this place—for if it 
opens east the strong west winds that rush around 
the house so suck the air as to reverse the current 
of hot air, and itis too expensive to heat all out- 
doors. But with an east opening, all will work 
well, even with a heavy west wind, by opening the 
cold-air flue into the cellar, and closing the outer 
opening. YetI prefer to always take the air from 
outdoors. We have our chimney in three divi- 
sions—the center division carries off the smoke, and 
the whole chimney is kept warm. Each room is 
connected, by means of a register and a close pipe, 
with the outer divisions of this chimney. We see, 
then, that the ventilation is perfect. We start the 
fire, which heats the air fresh from outside, which 
passes to our rooms. This rises and pushes the 
cold air down. At the same time the heated 
chimney causes the airin it to rise, and this is re- 
placed by the colder air from our rooms passing 
out. I can not see how we could have more per- 
fect ventilation. Good ventilation means good 
health and long life. ‘ 

We keep three rooms on the first floor, two large 
halls, and our children’s two rooms above, heated 
all the time, and a third chamber when needed, 
and it costs us $40.00 a year. At night I fill the 
furnace, close the dampers and shut the registers, 
except in the dining-room and sitting-room—we 
have no “ parlor” at our house—and when I get up 
in the morning these rooms are warm and com- 
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fortable; and when I call the household, two hours 
later, the whole house is warmed. As I said be- | 
fore, we think it economy to keep our whole house 
as warm and cosy as possible. If we can make 
this the most delightful place in the world to our 
children, we shall have solved the problem of their 
habits in a most agreeable manner. Now, Mr. 
Editor, I am rejoicing in the hope of a visit from 
both you and friend Terry this spring; and if this 
article does not convert you both, I believe a per- 
sonal examination on the spot will. A.J. CooK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


I am converted already, friend Cook; but 
I want to add, that steam is used quite ex- 
tensively for warming a current of air 
brought in from outdoors, exactly as you do. 
We have outdoor pipes which bring in the 
fresh air, and pass it around the coil of 
steam-pipes ; and just the air, and not the 
ungainly-looking coils you speak of,passes 
into the room above, as does the heat from 
your furnace. We have used furnaces on 
the plan you mention, for a good many years, 
but my objection is the expense of warming 
up this outer air, especially when the tem- 
perature is below zero. It geese + ot 
coal or wood either to warm a large building 
in that way. I greatly prefer a wood-burn- | 
ing furnace; but in our locality it is much | 
more expensive than soft coal, although I | 
believe with you I would willingly pay the 
extra expense to get rid of the dust and 
smoke from any kind of coal. Our new fac- | 
tory is warmed by still another device. A | 
blower run by machinery sends a blast of | 
air (taken from outdoors) through an ar- 
rangement something like a common steam- 
boiler, only the steam passes through the 
flues, while the blastof air circulates around 
them. With suitable pipes we can send the 
hot air into any room, and it warms it very 
quickly.— When Dr. Miller was here he took 
me to task because I assumed so many re- 
sponsibilities, and did so much choring 
about, for others. Now, if I understand it, 
a large part of your strength, perhaps both 
of mind and body, is paced in building 
fires, pumping water, and taking care of the 
horse and cow, etc. As you get up two 
hours before the rest of the family, I con- 
clude you have this two hours of hard work, 
down cellar and upstairs, as a regular . rou- 
tine each morning. If you had steam in your 
household, it might do every bit of this, if 
you except making friends with the domes- 
tic animals. Your wife could have hot or 
cold water taken from the well or cistern, 
by turning a single valve, and it has some- 
times seemed to me as if the steam rejoiced 
in being permitted to do such service. I 
know all about the recreation these duties 
give you, but I don’t believe itis good for 
me to be obliged to have too much exercise, 
day after day, whether I feel like it or not. 
Very likely, Bertie is beginning to ease his 
papa a little in these every-day duties, just 
as Ernest is now relieving me. I presume 
our wood-burning furnace will most 
easible for the greater part of the readers 
of GLEANINGS, and friend Terry’s arrange- 
ment is not so very much different from it, 
after all. In many homes, perhaps his plan 
would be the best. 








OuR P. BENSON LETTER. 


ROOLS OF HOW TO SWARM BEES.—KONTINYUDE. 





N mi last discoarse | left youdun up in a over- 

coat & three (3) vales & the fokes a makin a 

» Outrajis noise. If the racket has bin kep a goin 

lively, it has fetcht the bees down by this time, 
and by this time you ar pirty warm. 

The bees will be pirty shure to settel on a sour 
appel tree, but moar likely thay will settel onto a 
oke tree, pirty well up. Gita ladder & set agen the 
oke tree & tell the fokes to stop thair outrajis racket. 
Klime up to whair the swarm is hangin on a lim of 
the tree & shake them down onto a sheet whitch 
you hed plaist the sheet under the hive, & as kwick 
as you shake them off of the lim hurry down sose to 
git them in the hive. By the time you git 4% way 
down the tree, sumbuddy will holler “The bees is 
goin back on the lim,’’ but you needent pay enny 
atl0shun to it; klime down &see for yureself. Then 
you ken klime up agen & shake them off as be4. 
Repeet this a phue times and it will inkrease your 





PROF. BENSON TAKEING DOUN A SWORM,. 


temperreightyure. Then you ken git a saugh and 
saugh off the lim & thay will lite onto a appel tree 
whair you ken shaik them down & swarm them into 
the hive. By this time you will be warm. The bee 
is a nativ of a warm climait and likes to hev things 
warm. Keepon yure overcoat & things till sundown 
sose yule be reddy if they cum out agen. It will 
save the trubbel of warmin up agen. Besides you 
mite ketch coald if you taik them off too suddent. 

If the hive is shaded poot it out whair the sun ken 
shine on it all day long. This will maik them shure 
to stay bekoz thay will see its a good warm place for 
winter. Ina phue days, move the bees to the place 
whair you want them to stay. It woont do to move 
them the Ist day or 2 till they hev lernd to reckog- 
nize thair hive, and then thay will find it whairever 
you poot it. 

Drive staiks in the ground 8 feet hi to set the hive 
onto the staiks, soze the wurms will fall & braik 
thair nex hwen thay cum out of the hive for exer- 
sighs. Besides, the moth miller, whitch gits into 
the hives and eats up the yung bees, woont hev so 
good a chants to find it if its up hi. 

P. BENSON, A. B. 8S. 

(Whitch is Apiculturistical Beekeepin Sighentist.) 
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BOOK AGENTS AND THEIR BUSINESS. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM DR. MILLER. 





HILE the subject of book agents is up, al- 
low me to refer to another phase. Among 
book agents, as in all other callings, there 
are good and bad people. For the benefit 

of twoclasses I want tospeak. First, for the 

benefit of any readers of GLEANINGS who are 
good people, and who are book agents; second, for 
the benefit of any upon whom book agents, good 
or bad, may happen toecall. I will give you an il- 
lustration of what sometimes happens. 

A book agent of pleasing address, and who de- 
sires to do good by selling a good book, comes to 
my house and rings. The lady of the house, en- 
gaged at some occupation which she can with diffi- 
culty leave, possibly some mystery of cookery, at 
a critical moment when a few minutes’ absence 
may bring disaster, stops and cleans up her hands, 
and, like atrue daughter of Eve, looks a little to 
her general appearance, then goes to the door, and 
admits the stranger. 

“Is the gentleman at home?” or if, as may be 
the case, he has learned my name, “Is Dr. Miller 
at home?” 

Not knowing what may be the business in hand, 
she comes to me, where I am very busily engaged, 
perhaps with a hive open. Closing up as speedily 
as possible, I get myself a little in shape, go into 
the house, and greet the stranger, wondering 
whether it may be some old friend whom I do not 
recognize, and a little fearing it may be a book 
agent or an insurance agent. He commences, per- 
haps, by saying, ‘‘ What a fine view you have from 
here! Really, 1 didn’t know such a hilly country 
could be found in this part of the State.” 

“ Yes, this is one of the least prairie-like parts of 
the State,’ I reply, in a manner equally pleasant 
with his own, at the same time inwardly denounc- 
ing myself for being a little hypocritical in speak- 
ing so pleasantly when | am really feeling cross at 
the interruption, for by this time I begin to feel 
sure his visit is notto bea profitable one for me. 
For some time a conversation is carried on by 
him, my replies becoming more and more in the 
form of monosyllables until finally he introduces 
the object of his visit. Failing in his effort, he 
goes away witha feeling of disappointment, possi- 
bly with a feeling of pity for me that I did not get 
the full benefit of the book or other article he wish- 
ed to sell me, never dreaming, perhaps, that he has 
been doing me a serious wrong in making such 
demands on my time and patience. 
people, if you must have an agency for a book or 
a broom-holder, don’t—I was going to say steal, but 
perhaps I had better soften it a little by saying 
don’t take the time of others in that way. Make 
known your business at once. If Mrs. Jones comes 
to the door, don’t ask her to send for Mr. Jones. 
Consult other people’s convenience as well as 
yourown. You have noright to impose on their 
courtesy by taking time that they would not will- 


ingly give if they knew your errand. To those who | 


have calls from agents, I would say, the chances 
are so many that you will have to pay more for 
articles thus purchased than you would have to 
pay for them elsewhere, that in general you may 
do well to refuse to buy in all cases. 
time in ten or twenty there might be a case where 
it would be well to buy; but if you allow yourself 


Now, good , 


Possibly one | 


to buy in this one case you wil! be likely to over- 
balance it by buying at a loss in two other cases, 
so the safe plan is to refuse all. Learn to say 
pleasantly, but very firmly, that in no case can you 
be induced to purchase. The agent will say, that 
if you do not purchase, you can at least iook. Tell 
him just as plainly as before, that it is not worth 
while even to take the time to look. There is much 
in the positive but courteous manner; and the 
agent, thus good-naturedly repulsed, will go away 
' much better satisfied with himself and with you 
than if you had wasted a half-hour by parleying. 

To the young people who almost all, at some 
time, think of trying this sort of business, my ad- 
vice is, ‘* Don't.””. That's the general rule. There 
ure exceptions. In a sparsely settled region 
where stores are not easy of access, even a pack- 
peddier may be welcomed. But in towns or vil- 
lages, or in their vicinity, there is no need of 
agents in general. There may be an exception, in 
the case of an article that the purchaser must try 
at his own home, the agent showing its use, or of 
some urticle which is never kept in stores. 

Please don’t think that I have no feeling of kind- 
ness for agents. In many cases they are impelled 
by good motives, and are really to be pitied. In 
my college days I was fortunately so poor as to be 
obliged to work my own way. One vacation I 
undertook the business of a map agent. I was 
about as forlorn and homesick a mortal as you 
could desire. I made littleor nothing at the busi- 
ness, and was probably a nuisance to many, and of 
little use to any, for the maps were hardly worth 
the price, even if the profit did hardly pay expenses. 
When clothes-wringers first came out, I took 
an agency and sold a number at a fair profit, doing 
a good thing for the people and myself, but I went 
only a few miles from home, und in no ease,if | 
remember rightly, did I sell to any except ac- 
quaintances. This was one of those cuses where 
an agent was necessary to show the people at their 
own homes how to use the wringer. 

Marengo, III. 


Friend M., in the above article you strike 
at the real trouble in this matter of book 
agents, and L confess it never occurred to 
me before. Itis this: They from the out- 
set—at least a great many of them, and, in 
fact, all of them that are objectionable—pre- 
tend to be something they are not. If every 
book agent, when he comes near your prem- 
'ises, would hold out his book, and say, ** Sir, 
' Tam a book agent; have you afew moments 
to spare to talk with me?” that would end 
all the trouble. Not long ago a gentleman 
who might have been, Judging from his ap- 
pearance, some distinguished statesman, de- 
sired to see me individually; in fact, he 
would not tell his business to any of the 
clerks. He put out his hand, took off his 
hat, and expressed great pleasure in bein 
|able to take A. I. Root, of whom he h: 
heard so much, by the hand. Then he dis- 
coursed eloquently about the growth of our 
business, and givin pom ys ey to so many 
pecs. etc. When I had talked as long as 
could afford to, I suggested getting to bus- 
iness. This man was a book agent. He left 
his package near the door, so that I might 
not suspect he had something to sell. Now, 
' I was obliged to be rude with this man, and 
| T confess T became exceedingly vexed when 
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he insisted that I should look over the pages 
of his book, and listen to his set speeches. 
Any business that will not sueceed when a 
man announces at the outset just what his 
calling is, should be regarded with suspicion. 


rt 
FOUL BROOD. 


THE DIFFERENT METHODS OF CURE CAREFULLY 
CONSIDERED. 








N my article in GLEANINGS of Jan.1 I detailed 
* my experience with foul brood. In this I wish 
to present the methods I would recommend for 
its cure. Before doing so, a few words of com- 
ment on the various remedies may not be out 
of place. 
First. Spraying or fumigating with salicylic acid. 
Neither of these methods is to be relied on. ~ 
Second. Muth’s plan of removing combs, putting 
the bees on full sheets of foundation in a clean 
hive, and then feeding salicylated syrup. This isa 
good method; and if carefully and thoroughly car- 
ried out it will always be successful. The principal 
objections to it are, that salicylic acid is trouble- 
some to use, as well as somewhat expensive, and 
that it is impractical to feed during a yield of honey. 
Third. The Jones, or starvation plan. I used this 
plan extensively, because it was quick and simple, 
dispensing with the fuss and bother of spraying or 
feeding. Although generally successful, I would 
not recommend it. In the first place, it isa very ex- 
pensive plan. The starving is a terrible tax on the 
vitality of the bees, and especially of the queen. I 
have had a number of fine queens ruined in this 
way. Nocolony seems to work with any energy for 
some time after being released, while they dwindle 
away with unusual rapidity. This is a loss, at what- 
ever season the cure is attempted. If during or 
just before a honey-fiow, the loss of honey may 
amount to more than the value of the colony. If 
no honey is coming in they must be fed to support 
and build them up. At such atime, starving is un- 
necessary, as the feeding of medicated food is a 
complete cure without the cruelty and loss incurred 
in starving them. Moreover, starvation is not al- 
ways to be relied on, especially during a heavy 
honey-flow, or when they are hived on empty combs. 
Unless great care is taken to have all the bees gorge 
themselves to the utmost with honey—a very diffi- 
cult thing at some times, and especially with some 
bees—and they are then starved to the last extremi- 
ty, some of the honey will remain in their sacks. 
This honey, unless measures are taken to prevent 
it, is liable to be stored in the brood combs until 
used for brood-rearing, thus starting the disease 
anew. By feeding the bees medicated food during 
their confinement, this, as well as the other evils of 
the method, are obviated, as the feed, mixing with 
the infected honey in their sacks, renders it harm- 
less—but then it is the “‘ starvation plan”’ no longer. 
Fourth. The Cheshire plan of feeding phenol 
(ecarbolic acid) without removing the combs. This 
will undoubtedly succeed when all the conditions 
are favorable, but I can not recommend it as prac- 
tical, though a more extended experience might 
change my opinion. The amateur can afford to ex- 
periment and run risks. He who has only a few 
colonies of bees can usually spare the time required 
to cure by feeding and similar manipulations; and 
if he loses a large part of his honey-crop in doing 





so, he does not notice it very much. But tothe man 
who makes a business of bee-keeping, whose bread 
and butter depends on it, it is a matter of consider- 
able importance whether the cure is accomplished 
in one day, or whether it is spread out over several 
months, increasing the chances of spreading the 
disease many times, and consuming much valuable 
time. He can not afford uncertainty, nor can he 
afford to lose his honey-crop. 

In seeking for a certain, Speedy, and inexpensive 
cure, I observed that, during a heavy boney-flow, 
the progress of the disease was measurably abated, 
except in the worst cases, and some colonies cured 
themselves. Why was this? I decided that the dis- 
ease was generally conveyed and propagated 
through the medium of honey. When honey is 
plentiful, the larve, instead of being fed on honey 
which has been in the hive for some time, and thus 
become infected, have their food prepared from 
honey fresh from the fields, with which every bee is 
gorged. The best time to attempt a cure is when 
nature is inclined to assist. 

I noticed, too, that “‘starved’’ bees, released on 
combs, frequently had the disease again; those hiv- 
ed on full sheets of foundation, very seldom: while 
none of those compelled to build their own combs 
showed any trace of it. This convinced me that any 
plan which would prevent brood-rearing for several 
days, at the same time using up the infected honey 
from the old hive, would render the bees incapable 
of transmitting the disease. The most practical 
way in most cases is to compel the bees to build a 
new set of combs. 

HOW TO CURE FOUL BROOD. 

As soon as you discover the presence of foul 
brood in your apiary, make up your mind that you 
have to deal with an enemy that will require your 
utmost care and vigilance to subdue. Remember 
that prevention is better than cure. Foul brood is 
probably more often spread by careless handling 
than in any other way, so be careful that,in your 
efforts to cure, you do not spread the disease. 

To start witb, get a supply of carbolic acid. You 
will do best to buy it in the original bottles, holding 
a pound each, which should not cost you over 75 
cents. If you buy a less quantity it will be more or 
less diluted with water tokeep it liquefied. Find out 
what per cent of water there is in it,so that you 
may know what you are doing. There is a great 
difference in the quality of the acid. I have used 
that from several different manufacturers, Graes- 
er's proving the best. Make a 3% solution of the 
acid. If you have not the apparatus for accurate 
measurements, take a tall bottle and measure into 
it carefully 100 spoonfuls of water, marking with a 
tiie the height which it reaches. To make a 3% so- 
lution, putin three spoonfuls of acid and fill up 
with water tothe mark. This solution is for wash- 
ing your hands, implements, etc., after any work 
with diseased colonies. You will do well to have a 
special smoker, knife, brush, etc., to be used only 
with affected colonies. Remember, the disease is 
very contagious, and may readily be carried on the 
hands or any implement. Just how far this con- 
tagiousness goes I can not say; but to be on the safe 
side I would disinfect every thing that has come in 
contact with any part of an infected hive before 
using it in other work. 

The best methods of cure will vary according to 
the season. The best time is when honey is coming 
in freely. At such atime, prepare a hive as follows: 
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Contract the brood-chamber to four or five Lang- | covered the ground, and, as far as our ex- 
stroth frames, according to the size of the colony. | perience goes, we can agree with all that 
Have in these frames nothing but starters of foun-| you have said. In fact, it seems that we 
dation, % inch wide. Place over the brood-chamber | have practiced the same, or very nearly the 
a queen-excluding honey-board, and above it room | Same, method of cure which you consider 
for surplus, according to the needs of the colony. | most effective. Come to remember, in a 
The sections may contain full sheets of foundation. | Drivate letter you gave us a few suggestions 
Put this hive on the stand of the colony tobecured,  @t the time we were apie By with the dis- 
removing the ashes, sand, or whatever you have in| ase. After receiving said letter we aban- 
front of the entrance, replacing with fresh. Shake | @oned starving the bees, and, instead, put 
or brush the bees down in front of the hive and run them into clean hives where they were com- 
them in. In all this, disturb the bees as little as elled to build combs, or, rather, work out 
possible, so that they may not fill themselves with Poe presen f However, te gave frames with 
basen, Pea phiiensnintad the. teste. ta:that. the ull sheets o foundation, and all colonies so 
bees are compelled to build considerable comb be- treated were cured. E erhaps in the ad- 
siete urid considerable com) ve- | vanced stages of the disease, starters only 
fore they can rear any brood. This consumes what would be preferable. We did not use car- 
honey they have in their sacks in wax-making. If bolic acid, as you recommended, though we 
any remains unused it goes into the boxes instead exercised extreme caution, even burning 
of being stored in the brood-chamber, and thus be-| q tool that had by accident received a possi- 
comes harmless. In very bad cases it may be well | ble taint of the disease. Your statement, 
to hive the bees in an empty box or old hive for two | that starvation weakens a colony, is very 
or three days, then shake them out and melt up the | true, as we are satisfied from repeated ex- 
comb they have made, into beeswax. periments. In regard to cleansing the 
If honey is scarce in the fields, put the bees inan hives, we have, as you know, used steam, 
ordinary-sized brood-chamber, on full sheets of | 4nd hives so disinfected have not as yet 
foundation, and feed them phenolated syrup until | given us any trouble. 








they are self-supporting. To prepare this, take | ee 

honey, or syrup of the same consistency, and add | DRONE COMB. 

one-sixth of one per cent of carbolic acid. Thin this | a ebae 

down, as required, for feeding. | FRIEND DADANT GLVES US SOME VALUABLE IDEAS 
The combs from which the bees were shaken may | — a ee 

be tiered up over other colonies which have the ™ HE above subject; treated by Mr. Hutchinson, 

disease. Put them three or four stories high. As | in GLEANINGS, Nov. 15, drew my attention, 

soon us there are bees enough, shake the queen § and incites me to redress some, to my mind, 

and a good-sized colony of bees into a wire-cloth | * false notions accepted as truths by about 

box, and, after one or two days’ confinement ina | every bee-keeper. 


ate “ong hive them no pow pongo tae days | 1. A swarm, hived on empty frames, always be- 
alter the queen is removed, give the Old colony & | gins its construction by worker cells. 

queen-cell or young queen, as those they raise may | 2. If the queen of aswarm is removed, or dies, 
not hatch. In ten days more, treat them as first | while the bees are building, all the combs, made 
prineysi Extract the ssc boil it, ~~ — during her absence, will consist of drone cells. 

the combs into wax. e very sure to disinfect) 3 If the queen of aswarm is very prolific, very 
thoroughly every thing that has been used in do-| jittle drone comb will generally be made by her 
ing this; and be sure, too, that no bee gets a taste | pees. 

of the honey in all your operations. There is so}| 4. If, on the contrary, from old age, or from some 
much dangerin trying to do any thing with the | other cause, the fecundity of the queen is deficient, 
combs, that, unless you have many, you had bet- | her bees will fill the hive with a quantity of drone 
ter burn them up. | comb. 

The hives may be disinfected by thorough boil-| Iam persuaded that every true bee-keeper will 
ing. Scalding will not answer. A little lye or | admit the above premises; from which I draw the 
wood ashes in the water will take the propolis off | inference, not only that the presence of the queen in 
clean, If you have not facilities for boiling hives, | the hive compels the bees to make worker cells, but that 
add 5% of carbolic acid to strong soapsuds, and | they rush into the building of their preferred (store) 
scrub the hives well with the mixture, rinsing | cells as soon as the queen ceases to control their work; 
afterward. I think I would rather depend on this, | for, a very prolific queen, having to wait for cells, 
if thoroughly done, than on boiling alone. is all the time watching the work of her bees; while 

In conclusion, I would say that, if you are care- | a slow-laying queen is soon left behind. Then her 
ful, prompt, and thorough, you can cure foul | workers, acting without control, hasten to build 
brood. If youare not so—and most people, I be- | drone comb, which would be more appropriately 
lieve, are not sufficiently so until they have had | named store-comb. Such actions prove, without 
some costly experience—you had better not try it, | possible contest, that there are two opposite prefer- 
unless you have considerable at stake. Indeed, | ences during the building of comb, the preference 
in any case, if you have only a few cases—say not | of the workers for store combs—a preference which 
over 5% of your apiary—and are sure there are no | bows before the desire for worker cells manifested 
more in yours or yourgneighbor’s apiaries, I should | by the queen, who exercises her sovereign authori- 
advise you to destroy them—bees, hives, and | ty in this one circumstance only. 
combs, if you can do so without handling them. If The deficient prolificness of a queen ig not the 
you are obliged to handle them, you might as well | only cause which allows the bees to build too many 
cure them. J.A.GREEN. | store-cells; for we meet with swarms which, al- 

Dayton, Il., Jan. 30, 1887. thougb having very prolific queens, have con- 











Friend G.,I believe you have carefully | strusteds large amount of drone comb. Such a fact 
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is not of rare occurrence, and can be easily.explain- 
ed. We have put a heavy swarm in an empty hive, 
whose frames can admit 100,000 worker-cells. The 
bees hasten to build combs at the rate of 3500 cells 
daily; the queen follows them, laying in every cell 
assoon as half constructed. Such going, hand in 
hand, of the queen with the workers, lasts 15 days; 
then the flowers, becoming scarce, the building 
ceases, together with the laying of the queen. Six 
days after this interruption, the hatching of eggs, 
laid on the first day, begins, leaving, every day, 3500 
cells empty. If this dearth of nectar continues for 
15 days more, then 40,000 cells, of the 50,000 which 
had received eggs, are ready to be filled again. If, 
at that time, some other flowers have begun to 
give honey, the laying of the queen is resumed, 
together with the building of comb. But the queen 
is no more near the builders, to require worker 
cells: she is far away, laying in the first comb. 
Then the bees, no longer restrained by her pres- 
ence on the spot, fill, with store-combs, the half of 
the hive, which, so far, had remained empty. Had 
the queen rejoined her bees aftera while, the build- 
ing of worker comb would have been resumed, and 
the hive would show a patch of store-cells in the 
middle of its worker combs. 

Every bee-keeper has noticed such irregular 
building of combs; but nobody, so far, has tried to 
explain it. In fact, it is inexplicable by any theory 
other than the one whichI have just developed. 
We are accustomed to endow bees with so much 
knowledge that this theory could not come to the 
mind of our best authorities in apiculture, on ac- 
count of its extreme simplicity. 

The facts related above show that the circum- 
stances of the building of worker and drone comb 
vary ad infinitum; and it is to such varied condi- 
tions of building that the diversity of results, as de- 
scribed by Miss Cora Major, page 716, is due, and 
not, as Mr. Hutchinson supposes, to the foresight 
of bees, who, “ knowing that their queens are old, 
have in mind the superseding of them, and think 
that drones must be provided for the fecundation 
of the young queens.”’ 

In the experiment of Miss Cora, 10 swarms had 
built very little or no drone comb; 5 had from one- 
fifth to {one-half of the space given, filled with it. 
If we admit the idea of Mr. Hutchinson, we have to 
acknowledge that the bees of these five colonies 
were very far-sighted; for, the life of a queen last- 
ing, on an average, about 36 months, the 15 swarms 
had less than one queen to supersede every two 
months. Then the workers, of some of these five 
colonies, prepared comb, to raise drones, 8 or 10 
months previous to the death of their queens; 
while some of the 10 colonies, which did not pre- 
pare any drone; combs, or which prepared only a 
few square inches, could repent of not having pre- 
pared themselves for the emergency, if, for some 
unexpected cause, their queen had to be replaced. 

I had just written the above when I saw, in 
GLEANINGS for{January 1, page 51, the relation of 
an experiment, made by Mr. J. A. Buchanan, which 
confirms my theory. 

A large swarm had been hived on 10 Langstroth 
empty frames. Seven days after, the hive was en- 
tirely filled with % worker and % store cells. Mr. 
Buchanan cut out the store, or drone combs, which 
were rebuilt by the bees, with worker and a little 
drone comb. These last having been removed also, 
the bees rebuilt them also with worker comb. Every 





bee-keeper has noticed, that, when drone comb is 
removed from the hives, the bees, in nearly every 
instance, build nothing but drone comb in its place. 
Then why did the bees of Mr. Buchanan act differ- 
ently? My theory explains this fact, not only easily 
but conclusively. A ten-frame Langstroth hive 
has room for about 80,000 worker cells. Then-the 
bees of this swarm, having filled the hive in seven 
days, had built about 11,600 celis every day, on an 
average. Of course, the queen was unable to fill so 
many cells as soon as they were constructed. But 
such a fast building is always caused by a heavy 
crop of honey. This honey, stored in the cells as 
soon as they were built, had helped the queen to 
follow the builders with her laying during the four 
first days. 

If we suppose that the queen had laid 3500 eggs 
daily, there were, on the fourth day, 3500 hatched 
grubs to nurse. But this nursing, consuming honey 
and pollen, increased the number of empty cells, in 
which the queen could lay. Besides the ripening, 
or evaporating, of the honey gathered during the 
three first days, and the subsequent transporting of 
this condensed honey in the upper cells, offered also 
to the queen a quantity of empty cells, that she was 
no longer able to fill, without ceasing her control 
on the builders, which, unrestrained, began to pre- 
pare drone -cells. The removal of those store- 
combs, by Mr. Buchanan, three days later, delayed 
the workers and allowed the queen to regain her 
place among the builders, and to obtain the build- 
ing of worker-cells. But the queen was soon again 
left behind, and the building of drone comb was re- 
sumed. The second cutting of drone comb, by Mr. 
Buchanan, disturbed again the bees, which were 
soon overtaken by the queen, and compelled to 
finish their building with worker-cells. Had Mr. 
Buchanan postponed, for 21 days, the removing of 
the store-combs, the queen, having daily at her dis- 
posal about 3500 cells from which the first-laid eggs 
had emerged, the workers would have replaced 
witb drone-cells all the combs removed. 

From this interesting experiment of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, coupled with my theory, we can draw the 
inference that, if we desire to have the drone comb 
of a hive replaced with worker comb by the bees, 
we ought to deprive the queen of all the empty cells 
before introducing our empty frames, remember- 
ing that, if the queen had cells in which she can lay 
far from the builders, the bees will construct store- 
cells exclusively. CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


Friend D., your idea is ingenious and 
wonderful; but I confess I shall want to think 
about it and watch ita little before I am 
ready to accept it. So far as I have observ- 
ed, Ihave not been able to learn that the 
queens control or ‘*boss”’ any thing about the 
hive. Ido know this, however: After she 
is taken away, the bees, with very few ex- 
ceptions, change from worker to drone 
comb. I have seen one or two exceptions, 
nevertheless, where bees built worker comb 
at the same time they were building queen- 
cells. It used to be said, that the queen led 
out the swarm; but in most cases it has 
seemed to me that the bees led out, and the 
— followed along with the rest. I should 
think it quite likely, that, if the queen were 
in one part of a large hive while the comb- 
builders were in any other part, org y= oy 
build drone or store combs. If this be true, 
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I should expect the bees to fill surplus-box- 
es with drone or store comb, instead of 
worker-cells, especially if the queen were | 
absolutely compelled to remain in the brood- | 
chamber by means of the perforated zinc | 
honey - boards. I believe others besides 
friend Hutchinson suggested, years ago, | 
that the bees build drone comb whenever 
they are thinking of swarming, or rearing 
another queen; therefore if their queen 
seems to be failing or defective they would 
instinctively build drone-cells, and seem 
anxious to have the queen fill them with | 
eggs. This whole matter is deep water, and | 
it serves to show us how little we do know | 
in regard to the workings of these wonder- 
ful insects, if nothing more. 
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EATON’S SECTION-CASE. 








WHAT TO DO WITH HALF-FILLED SECTIONS LEFT 
OVER FROM THE PREVIOUS SEASON. 





HE cut below represents my new section-case; 
not so new, either, as I have used it for the 
past four years on more than one hundred 
colonies of bees in obtaining comb honey. 
Success depends largely on the style of hive 

used, a thorough knowledge of the time, and how 
to manage; and last, but not least, the manner of 
arranging the sections on the hive in order that the 
bees may have perfectly free access to them. 





— 


me Ott 
Seca se thee 
A SECTION-CASE FOR TIERING UP. 





There are a good many little points to be got at to 
make a receptacle for sections on a hive, the most 
convenient for the bees and the apiarist. This is 
what I have aimed atin my case; and I like it much 
better than other cases I have used. There 
are some who use and prefer single-tier wide frames. 
Well, with wide frames we have to have an outer 
case to hold the wide frames, besides all those wide 
frames to take care of out of season. You see, by 
the above cut, that all I have is the outer case and 
the bottom-bars of the wide frames combined; the 
sections sit on the slats the same as they do in the 
wide frames. This keeps them clean on the bottom, 
the same as with a wide frame. With thelatter you 
can use separators, which is difficult to do with most 
of the popular section-cases in use. I have no use 
for separators. By using full sheets of foundation 
in sections seven to the foot, and leveling the hive 
with a spirit-level sidewise, and tipping it forward 


| up from going down between the slats. 


| minor one: 


| tial. 
sections fitted in it, the first sections would be very 





slightly, you will have ninety-nine out of one hun- 


dred nice straight sections that you can crate. But 
if you use wider sections you will have to use sepa- 
rators. By using sections (7 to the foot) without 
separators they will weigh as near a pound as the 
1%-inch will with sepafators. With my case you 
can use separators if desired, as well as without, by 
slipping a half-inch strip of tin in between the two 
end rows of sections, so as to hold the separators 
Then as 
you set in a row of sections, set a tin separator in. 
Now, then, there is another point, although a 
The sections set compactly over the 
brood-nest. There are no wooden partitions be- 
tween each row. There is but one bee-space be- 
tween the bottom of the slats and the brood-frames, 
the slats forming a sort of skeleton honey-board. 


| The case is a bee-space deeper than the sections, 


thereby admitting of tiering up to any desired 
height. The slats make the case solid and substan- 
If such a case were nailed up solid, and the 


difficult to remove; and as there are slats under the 
sections you could not invert it and drive them out. 
I found that, by such a practice late in the fall, with 
other cases, when the weather was cold, it loosened 
and broke out comb, so | provided a hinged side 
which opens out, thereby loosening all at once. If 
you wish to remove any sections on the bive you can 
open the side and remove sections without taking it 
from the hive. 1 use an eight-frame Langstroth 
hive for comb honey, and make my section-cases of 
the same material and size of the hive. The crates 
are painted, and when set on the hive they form 
part of the same. When I tier up, the cover raises 
and sits on the case the same as on the hive. You 
see such a case protects the sections the same as the 
main part of the hive. Itis not patented. You are 
free to use it, if you see any points of excellence in 
it. Butit would be difficult to make one from the 
above cut, without having a sample, as there are 
important points of construction that do not show. 
HOW TO GET BEES TO COMMENCE WORK IN SEC- 
TIONS, AND USE PARTLY FILLED ONES. 

Iam stimulated to give my plan, from the fact 
that, when describing it at our convention at Colum- 
bus, no less a person than Dr. Besse said it was 
worth his entire trip to the convention; so it may be 
of use to others, and especially to Bro. Dibbern, 
who, in the American Bee Journal for 1886, page 774, 
recommends, after extracting, to cut out the comb, 
render the wax, and burn the sections. Well, of all 
things such a plan would be too extravagant for 
me. Thereis nothing new about using half-filled 
sections of the previous year, to induce bees to go 
to work in the sections; but it is generally recom- 
mended to extract the honey, then place a few of 
them in the center of the first tier of sections; in 
this way you get the center of your case filled first, 
the end rows being left until the last, and sometimes 
they are very slow to finish them. My way is, not 
to extract the honey at all. It is too tedious; be- 
sides, it is of more value in the comb than out; but 
when you are ready to put on your first sections, 
uncap some of these half-filled sections, and fill in 
the two end rows of your case. Now fill the two 
center rows with foundation. These freshly uncap- 
ped sections will attract the bees to work in the ends 
of your case at once, and they will not leave the 
center alone very long. If this is done just as the 
honey-flow starts, at the proper time they will finish 
the entire case about the same time. These half- 
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filled sections will be finished out with new honey, 


and be recapped nice and white. You will be sur- | 


prised to see in how short a time you will have nice 
new honey for the market. Now, some will say 
that that old honey in there will be inferior, and 
will be noticed by my customers; but such has not 
been my experience. If there are any uncapped 
cells that have granulated, the bees will work it 
over, taking out the granules. I have from 1500 to 


2000 of these unfinished sections, left over from the | 


previous year, which I consider very valuable. 
Bluffton, Ohio. FRANK A. EATON. 


—_—_—_—EEE— 


OPINIONATED BEE-KEEPEBS. 





MISS NELLIE LINSWIK HOLDS UP A LOOKING- 
GLASS FOR US, 


AST May I was called suddenly east; and 
though I had expected to return soon, the 
summer passed and November had been ush- 
ered in before I walked once more the then 
quiet aisles of our apiary. One whose sun” 

mer work for fourteen years has been chiefly among 
the blessed bees, can not drop all connection with 
them, and at the same time drop all thought con- 
cerning them. Flowers bloomed and faded the iong 
summer through, but ever with a breath of their 


fragrance came a thought of the bees. The berry- | 
bushes among the lovely rock-strewn hills and val- | 
leys of New Hampshire grew white with bloom, but , 


they brought no thought of the luscious fruit to fol- 
low as I watched the bees that hovered over them. 
Later, ‘mid the Green Mountains of Vermont I stop- 
ped to lay my ear against the rough bark of the 
basswood, if so be I might hear murmurous music 
from the nodding blossoms high above me; and, 
later still, in New York, the lovely plumes of the 
goldenrod sent my thoughts flying back to my own 
distant apiary, with a wonder if there the bees 
might not be gathering amber-hued honey. 


But it was in New Hampshire I met my first broth- | 
er bee-keeper. He walked in one evening with bus- | 


iness written upon every line of his face, and fixed 
his keen eyes upon me. ‘Your cousin here says 
you're a bee-keeper, and what you don’t know about 
bees ain't worth knowing. So I'd just like to have 
you step over to my place, and look at my bees, and 
tell me why they don’t work.” 

I took the compliment with a grain of salt, doubt- 
ing much if my cousin could distinguish between a 
honey-bee and a hornet, but gladly promised to go 
over and see the bees. Better far for my reputation 
had I never gone near them! 

The next morning I opened the neighbor's gate, 
and went up the little rose-bordered path to the 
house; then turning, with a bee-keeper’s instinct, I 
passed around to the rear, and found myself stand- 
ing under wide-spreading maple-trees in whose 
cool shade stood the bee-hives. They were the first 
I had seen since leaving home; and with unspeaka- 
bie delight I sat down on the soft grass by the side 
of a hive to watch the busy workers. The morning 
air was heavy with the fragrance of white clover, 
and the more exquisite fragrance of the wild grape 
that trailed its long branches over the stone walls 
in every direction. In and out in a ceaseless stream 
went the small toilers of the hive, now brushing my 
hair as they passed, now dropping, tired and heavy 
laden, for a moment’s rest on dress or hands. A 
voice at my side broke the quiet. 


“So you've found them? And now I'll be obliged 
if you’l! tell me why they don’t work.” 

“Work! But, indeed, they are working,” said I, 
with decision. 

A sarcastic smile curled his lips. ‘ Yes,” he re- 
turned, glancing from hive to hive, ** I'll admit that 
they’re going in and out pretty lively; but what I 
want to know is, why don’t I get box honey? It's 
time; for there's Meador, who lives down at the 
Corners, has taken off I don’t know how many 
pounds.” 

“ How long have your boxes been on?” I asked. 

“Haven't been on at all,’ he replied; and then, 
| seeing my look of surprise, he continued, *‘ you're 

mistaken if you think I know nothing about bees. 

I've kept them for some years; and, though I’ve got 

precious little honey, I've found out, among other 
| things, that there ain’t a mite of use in putting on 
boxes till they begin to lay out. And where do you 
see a hive here where they're laying out thick and 
heavy as they ought?” 

I checked a laugh before it had passed my lips, 
and paused to consider. ‘* How many hives did you 
have ia the spring?”’ I asked. 

“Two; and good strong ones they were.” 

* And now you have six.” 

“Yes; and that’s not counting the one I gave 
away for the hiving’’—with a retrospective glance 
at afar-outreaching branch many feet above our 
| heads. And it was then but the middle of June! 
The trouble and the only remedy were alike appar- 
| ent; but there was small chance of my being able 
, to make this opinionated man see things as I saw 
; them. He was a * bee-keeper,” albeit on a small 
| scale, and he had made what he deemed some re- 


markable discoveries. And do we not all know 
| that, as a rule, bee-keepers are blessed with a sub- 
| lime confidence in themselves? I freely admit, that 
| I have myself two or three pet theories of my own; 
and, though open to conviction, 1 confess that I 
should like to see the bee-keeper who can convince 
me that I am in error concerning them! 

To my disappointment and vexation, the hives 
| proved to be box hives, with all their secrets close 
locked within them. One hive in particular moved 
me with mingled pity and indignation. It was one 
of the old stands, and the bees were going languidly 
in and out, with none of the stir and enthusiasm of 
the other hives. Perhaps the young queen had 
been lost, and the doomed colony, conscious of its 
hopeless condition, was drifting slowly to annihila- 
tion. Think not that I made no effort in their be- 
half. The short lecture I delivered then and there 
on the necessity of movable frames, and the conse- 
quent advantage in baving colonies in a condition 
for examination and intelligent ‘reatment, if not a 
very brilliant effort, was certainly an earnest one. 
But my auditor listened with knit brow and an ex- 
pression of disapproval. He did not want to go into 
the business, and he didn’t want to be bothered 
with any new-fangled contrivances. All he asked 
for was just honey enough for his own use, and no 
one seemed able to tell him how to get it without 
more fuss than it was worth. I ventured to suggest 
that he sell his bees, and buy his honey of Meador; 
| but I] don't think the suggestion pleased him. He 
willingly let me put boxes, six-pound glass. boxes, 
over two of the strongest colonies; and when I dis- 
covered in the little workshop a pan of light dry 
comb, taken from a late swarm brimstoned in the 
fall, and asked permission to put in some starters, 
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he watched with evident interest while I pried off 
the top pieces, and, with the aid of the hot kitchen 
stove, fastened two starters to each piece, and then 
pressed it carefully back into its former position. 
But this was all that I could do; and with the bright 
anticipations of the morning vanished, | went my 
way. 

Should you ever meet him, this brother bee-keep- 
er of the East, and should you chance to question 
him, I fear—in fact I am almost sure—he would tell 
you that what little I know about bees is, in his 
opinion, hardly worth the telling. 

NELLIE LINSWIK. 

Very good, friend Nellie. We are giad to 
hear about our opinionated brother down 
East. But quite a lot of us are just hungry 
to know about how that home apiary “‘ pan- 
ned out ** during 1886; and what has become 
of your sister Cyula ? Did she manage that 
great apiary all alone while you were down 
East visiting, and the men-folks were busy 
with the farm work?—In regard to being 
set in our own ways, I believe you have giv- 
en us quite a lesson. I can think of quite a 
number just now who, I am sure, are wrong, 
but they are so obstinate it does not seem 
to be of any use to remonstrate any further ; 
and while I am about it, I have been 
wondering if there are not some things in 
myself a good deal that way; that is, are 
we not all of us in danger of becoming too 
conceited to be taught? 

rr oO 


THE BINGHAM HIVE. 


SHALLOW BROOD-CHAMBERS VS. SHALLOW HIVES. 





NOTE your talk .about “shallow hives,” on 
‘ pages 44 and 45. I see you have nota correct 
{ conception of the difference between Mr. 

Bingham’s hive and my own. AsI have visit- 

ed Mr. Bingham on various occasions, besides 
enjoying visits from him, meeting him at conven- 
tions and eagerly reading his well-written litera- 
ture (including his book, for Mr. Bingham is the 
author of a book), and, at his suggestion, used one 
of his hives seven or eight years, I wish to set you 
right regarding the difference in our hives. I will 
also say, that Mr. W. H. Shirley is one of Mr. Bing- 
ham’'s students, and used his hive several years be- 
fore he bought my Glenwood apiary, thus neigh- 
boring with me, and working for me winters, and 
many an hour have we discussed the Bingham 
hive and system. Allow me to present it, and com- 
pare with my own, nearly all of which I believe 
will be sanctioned by Mr. Bingham, and be in per- 
fect harmony with all he has written upon the sub- 
ject. 

To friend Bingham belongs the credit of demon- 
strating to hundreds of bee-keepers, that a brood- 
chamber ofa bee-hive has very many advantages 
when made as shallow as five inches, comb depth, 
and that such a depthis par excellence for early 
breeding, wintering, or any other purpose that de- 
mands tbe conservation of heat. I wintered a col- 
ony of bees in one of his hives for seven or eight 
winters, always outdoors, with about half as much 
packing as my other colonies had, and with perfect 
success, except once. During that most dreadful 
winter of two years ago they came through, the 
strongest in my yard. Mr. Bingham’s special 
claims in this direction are true to my experience. 


rz) 


You speak of it asa ‘shallow hive.” The word 
hive, I think, is out of place here; let us say, 
* Brood-chamber of a hive,” and understand each 
other. All “hives,” nowadays, are as deep as you 
wish to tier them. Now for the difference. 

Many times has Mr. Bingham uttered to me and 
others his detestation of a bottom-bar to a frame. 
Without such, I consider tiering them impractical. 
Even if a break-joint honey-buard is used between 
each tier, combs will be fastened to it. I saw Mr. 
B. gutting them loose when he had his brood- 
chambers tiered above each other for purposes of 
extracting. Wetalkeditover atthe time. Mr. B.'s 
brood-chamber is composed of a single tier of 
frames, extended in length, to give sufficient 
chamber room at all times. 

One of the new and novel functions of my hive 
is, that its brood chamber is in two horizontal sec- 
tions, only one of which is used during contraction, 
both of which are considered and sold with every 
complete hive. Mr. Bingham’'s hive can be invert- 
ed, and so can your Simplicity, as you have told us. 
I claim that neither are made for the purpose, nor 
are they practically reversible, nor is any other 
hive without a bottom-bar to its frames. No per- 
son interested in reversible hives or frames need 
fear competition from frames without bottom-bars. 

1 agree with Mr. Bingham when he says that his 
shallow brood-chamber needs no inverting. The 
shailower our combs are, the less liability of honey 
being stored in their tops; and whatever honey 
may be found stored in the ends of Mr. Bingham’s 
long frames will not be taken out by the bees by 
inverting. If combs of the same capacity of his, 
butin shape of 10 x 10 instead of 5 x 20, were one- 
third full of honey and two-thirds full of brood, 
that honey would be removed by inverting that 
frame, at the proper time. 

You speak of handling hives instead of frames, 
and the shake-out function. Nearly all hives have 
some little of these functions, even when never 
dreamed of by the maker. You know that Mr. 
Hutchinson and myself have often dwelt upon the 
-subject of “readily movable hives,” or handling 
hives, rather than frames, when referring to my 
modified Langstroth, and to a great extent we 
so useit. You also know, that when transferring 
from box hives we often pick them up and shake 
out what bees we can, especially when we see 
them clustered near the bottom. Mr. B.'s hives are 
not supplied with handles for shaking, and his 
manner of constructing it makes it very heavy; 
and although I presume, rigbt here, 1 shall differ 
with friend B. when I say that I never would de- 
pend upon his loop-wire clamp for holding the hive 
together when being shaken. 

It is by virtue of one inversion making the combs 
completely fill the frames, and that the frames 
completely fill the case, that the greatest per- 
fection of the shake-out function is secured. The 
reason Mr. B.’send-bars do not get “ out of whack,” 
even though no bottom-bar is used, is_not only be- 
cause they are short, but the top-bar is % square; 
and, I think, in mostof Mr. B.’s hives he nails this 
bar corners up and corners down; thus: © This 
gives him a cheap V guide, and a good ‘one too, 
but no bee-space above. 

I am astonished that you should mention his al- 
ternating the sections of hives. His brood-chamber 
is not in sections, and the possible alternating of 





several brood-chambers is just as true of any of 
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your Simplicities. It is true, that Mr. Bingham 
practiced laying his hive upon its back for making 
certain examinations and clipping cells, and he 
illustrated the performance to me in his apiary, 
but he didn’t first shake out the bees, nor is his 
construction especially adapted for working from 
both sides, as I have made mine. 

I feel indebted to Mr. Bingham for what he has 
done by way of clearing our minds of false im- 
pressions against extremely shallow combs. The 
claims of my invention are on page 14 of my circu- 
lar, and I think both you and Mr. B. will see that 
none of them are anticipated in his hive. If you 
think Iam mistaken with regard to his hive satis- 
factorily carrying out the functions of mine, I 
would suggest using some of each, side by side. 
In doing so, please use both styles just as we make 
them. Do not inadvertently wrong us by any al- 
terations. 

I have devised some ten or twelve different ways 
of constructing my hive without the outer case; 
like Mr. B., making the ends of the frames take the 
place of the ends of the case; and I have abandon- 
ed them all tor what I believe to be very good rea- 
sons. You can have the reasons and the models 
any time you wish to print them. 

In the A. B. J. Prof. Cook said: “If any one 
honestly believes it, let him say it is a worthless 
hive and system. But, alack the day when any 
considerable number of bee-keepers say it is not 
Mr. Heddon’s.”’ JAs. HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Jan., 1887. 


----————— 
VOLATILE OIL IN HONEY. 


THAT WHICH GIVES FLAVOR TO HONEY. 


N all discussions in regard to ripening honey, 
one essential fact has been entirely ignored, 
and yet the quality, if not entirely, is more de- 
pendent on it than on any other. That honey 
must be of a certain consistency, is conceded 

by all; so quality first and quantity next is what we 
are all in pursuit of; and how to get the latter 
without failure of the first, is yet an open question: 
Admitting proper consistency, quality, then, is due 
to its peculiar flavor, which is derived from the 
nectar of the flower. 

All flowers and plants possess a peculiar and dis- 
tinct odor, which is due to a volatile, or essential 
oil, peculiar to itself,and this same oil we find in 
the nectar of the flowers; this it is that gives honey 
its distinct flavor. When flowers are macerated in 
water, then distilled, the essential oil of the flower 
passes off with the steam, and, if condensed, the 
oil is found in minute quantities floating on the 
water; and this, as its name indicates, is very vol- 
atile; and, if exposed to the atmosphere, in time all 
evaporates. Thus the flavor of the honey is de- 
pendent on the quantity of this oil present in it. 
Some flowers possess more of it than others; and, 
asa natural result, we find soni« honey with more 
of a distinct flavor. If the retention of this oii is 
desirable, then that method by which there is the 
least loss is the one we are in search of. That we 
have not yet attained this, is evidently a fact; but 
that it is attainable is beyond question, and I doubt 
not but that careful experimenting will yet give us 
a standard to go by. G. W. BRODBECK. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 20, 1887. 

Friend B., while some of this volatile oil 





is a good thing, I believe I should, as a rule, 
prefer that the bees evaporate out the great- 
er part of it. Honey newly gathered from 
basswood has altogether too much volatile 
oil to please most people, and the same may. 
be said of the horsemint of Texas, and many 
other kinds of honey. If letting thé honey 
get thoroughly a ee deprives it of this 
voiatile oil, I should say let the oil go. 


HuMBUEs AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 











We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injus- 
tice being done any one. 








DELUS STAPLES AND THE BLUEBERRY-BUSINESS, 
AGAIN. 
_D. GLEANINGS:—I notice that the blue- 
berry man has commenced advertising un- 
der a new name and address; but when the 
circulars come to hand they come under the 
name of L. D. Staples. See inclosed circular, 
just received. On account of new subscribers, 
would it not be best to caution readers of GLEAN- 
INGS? I lost some four or five dollars by investing in 
blueberry plants with Staples. I could get no sat- 
isfactory answer from him. I inclose an advertise- 
ment cut from one of the Jan. montbly agricultur- 
al papers, and have seen it in at least one other. 
Exter, Pa., Jan. 31, 1887. P. SUTTON. 


I too, friend S., have noticed the blue- 
berry advertisement, and I judged it was 
wrobably Mr. Staples under another address. 
3elow is the advertisement mentioned in 
the letter: 

gor nanny A valuable fruit to grow for 

pleasure or profit. Price list freeto all. An 
agent wanted in every town. Complete outfit 
furnisbed free. Address, Willow Ridge Fruit- 

Farm, Portland, Mich. 

I will explain to those who have been vic- 
timized by Mr. D. L. Staples, that he does 
not send out any plants at all. He sends 
only some ‘try sticks, with a pretense of 
putting a little moss around them. They 
never grow, and he never makes any thin 
right. Will our friends of the agricultura 
ress please pass him around? The circu- 
ar, sent in response to an answer to the ad- 
vertisement above, brings the old blueber 
circular, signed L. D. Staples, Portland, 
Mich. He was so thoroughly advertised 
under his old name and address that he 
thinks to get new victims by the ** Willow 
Ridge Fruit-Farm ” dodge. By the way, we 
are very much obliged to the friends for 
promptly forwarding any thing that seems 
to have the semblance of a swindle. Let 
us help all honest men to live; but at the 
same time let us help all swindles to die, 





“and that quickly. 


Since the above was in type I notice sever- 
al of the agricultural papers have also tak- 
en the matter up. Now, is it not time, dear 
friends, that a complaint be sent to the 
Postmaster-General, and that a protest be 
made against delivering mail matter to Mr. 
Staples? He has swindled enough people al- 
ready. 
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WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO BE HAPPY WHILE DOING IT, 


Continued from Jan. 16. 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
For ye are bought with a price.—I. Cor. 6: 20. 


It is a happy thought to me, dear friends, | 
that I am bought with a price—that I belong» 
to Christ Jesus. The reason why it is a | 
happy thought is because I have a right to | 
feel that he has his plans, even for a poor | 
humble life like my own ; that he has some- 
thing for me to do, and is watching me with 
loving care. I have felt that he called me to, 
write this book; that it is his wish that I. 
should write it, and that he has a message | 
that I may, through the book, carry to you, | 
my dear readers. ‘‘ What to do, and how 
to be happy,” is a great theme; and when I 
undertake to tell the people of the world— 
that is, such a part of the world as may be 
interested in listening to what I have to tell, 
it seems to be almost a sacred commission 
intrusted tome. This book is almost con- 
stantly in my mind. When I go away from 
home I at once begin to think, **‘ Now, what 
shall I find during this trip that will be of 
value to my fellow-men, and that will prop- 
erly come within the provinee of this 
book?” 

About the middle of January I was called 
to a convention of bee-keepers in Albany, 
N. Y.; and when I started out it was with a 
prayer that God would help me in my feeble 
efforts to grapple with this great problem of 
something for the masses to do. In con- 
sequence of snowstorms we did not reach 
Albany by daylight, as we should have 
done had it not been for delays. For my 
part I was rather glad we didn’t, for I could 
look out of the car window and catch items 
in regard to something to do. The first 
thing that met my gaze was crowds of peo- 
ple and numbers of horses at work on the 
frozen surface of the Hudson River, gather- 
ing theice-crop. Sure enough, here is some- 
thing to doin the winter time; and, like 
agriculture, the work seems to be a worthy 





undertaking. Ihave noticed for quite a lit- 


tle time past, that ice is used in many of | 
our large hotels and eating-rooms, almost | 
as much in winter asin summer. At the | 


Globe Hotel, where I stopped for breakfast, 
the first thing the waiter did was to bring 
a handful of pieces of ice, not quite as large 
as a hickory-nut. These were put into a 
clean goblet, which was then filled up with 
water. Every guest was furnished with 
ice-water, whether he cared for it or not. 





The water was pure and soft, and I enjoyed 


a good drink of it,even in winter. If you 
take a drink before the ice has had time to 
cool the water too much, it is not unpleas- 
antly cold. 

After breakfast. as there was some little 
time before the convention opened, I made 
inquiries for greenhouses devoted to raising 
winter vegetables. The clerk at the hotel 
said he did not think there was a green- 
house near the city of Albany, for such 
things. He said they got their lettuce, rad- 
ishes, etc., from the city of New York. I 
knew by experience, however, that it is not 
well to give up in such a search, so I in- 
quired for the market. Before I got to it I 
caught a glimpse of great crowds of men at 
work on the river again. Here was a broad 
field for employment, even in the winter 
time, so I decided to investigate. On the 
bank of the river were not only great num- 
bers of sleds drawn by horses, but there 
were ice-cars drawn by locomotives. taking 
the ice away. The huge blocks were car- 
ried up the bank by an apron made of end- 
less chains; and as they struck the plat- 
form, men and boys who were expert at the 
business quickly grasped the blocks with 
poles having steel points on the end, like 
the cuts below. 





a ne ye ms YOR OLOE See 


ICE-HOOKS, USED ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


It is wonderful to see the dexterity with 
which they would make these huge blocks 
fairly spin where they were wanted. They 
seemed to almost run of their own accord on 
to the sleds until the sleds contained all the 
team could well draw. The minute the sled 
was loaded, a trained teamster took it out 
of the way,and another one quickly slid into 
its place. One new at the business, like my- 
self, would say that every movement happen- 
ed to be a lucky one; Hat there was not any 
**happen” about it. They had learned the 
trade, and knew how. Then I clambered 
down the ladder on tothe frozen river. The 
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blocks of ice were swimming of their own ac- 
cord again (at least it looked so to me), along 
the narrow channel, or canal, of clear water. 
Of course, they had a little push once in a 
while, from men stationed at intervals, arm- 
ed with these same ice-hooks; but some way 
it happened that every time the chain apron 
came around it caught a block of ice just 
right, and up went the ice on the inclined 
plane. I followed out into the river to see 
what made those blocks sail along just so 
far apart,and in such regular order. Pretty 
soon [ came to aman standing on a heavy 
plank laid across the channel. In his hand 
‘as a tool something like the one figured 
below. 


/ ee 


SPLITTING-BAR, SUCH AS IS USED ON THE 
HUDSON RIVER. 

Well, the blocks as they came up to him 
were in pairs—that is, there were two to- 
gether, with a deep groove where they were 
to be separated. As they sailed under his 
plank he quietlytlet his chisel down into the 


groove, and the double block was separated. 








A little further up stcod another man with | 


a similar tool. Now, the ice, as it came to 
this man, was in a long strip composed of per- 
haps 40 blocks, say 2 feet wide and 20 feet 
long, something like the diagram figured 
below. 
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A STRIP OF ICE BEFORE IT IS CUT UP. 


Well, as this block of ice ran under the 
plank, whereon stood this second man, he 
chiseled off two blocks, where you see the 
light dotted lines in the diagram above. 
The next point to be considered was, Where 
do these long strips come from? By this 
time I was out in the middle of the river, 
and men and horses were drawing things 





that looked very much like cultivators. I 
asked one of them if it was as much fun as 
cultivating corn. He looked at me a mo- 
ment, and then smiled; and his smile con- 
vinced me that he was one of my neighbors, 
even if he was away off here in Albany, 
while I lived in Ohio. I told him they might 
be thankful for one advantage they had over 
working in a cornfield. He asked me what 
it was, and I suggested that they did not 
have any mosquitoes or flies to bother the 
horses. It was a bitter cold morning, but 
the workmen seemed to enjoy their work 
notwithstanding. They did not have any 
boys to ride the horses. The horses were 
all led by men. Very likely the boys were 
at school, all of them, and may be a boy 
would not use care enough in leading a horse 
so as to mark out the work accurately. The 
cultivator used was something like the figure 
below. 









AN ICE-MARKER, TO BE DRAWN BY A HORSE. 


You will notice that one side of the plow, 
or cultivator, is a long plate of steel, having 
a sort of blade on each end. Well, between 
the handles of the plow is a rod with a loop 
on the end. The steel blade slides into one 
crease, and guides the plow while it cuts an- 
other; and when you get to the end of the 
row, by means of the rod with a loop on the 
end you throw the steel blade, or guide, to 
the other side,so you can go back again. 
This measures the blocks of ice absolutely. 
After this marker has passed, another horse 
takes the regular plow shown below. 








AN ICE-PLOW. 
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This plow will cut in about five or six 
inches; and even if the ice is a foot thick, or 
more, the ice-chisels already described cut 
it without trouble. After the horses have 
finished their work, the ends of these long 
strips are cut loose with an ice-saw. Then 
aman with an ice-chisel like the one below 
goes along the groove where he wishes the 
large cake to separate, and strikes repeated 
blows, say at intervals of ten feet. 


= =\) 


ICE-CHISEL. 





After he has struck one or more times, he 
can tell by the sound that the ice has split. 
A click is heard when the crack starts. If 
you have ever heard a pitcher break because 
the water inside was freezing, you will know 
what it sounds like. Finally, before you 
know it. the great cake moves off into the 
water, and he has no further concern with 
it. The men with the poles start it on its 
march. In loading the ice on to wagons, 
tongs are sometimes used, like those figured 
below ; but the regular ice-men hardly ever 
take the trouble to bother with tongs. 





ICE-TONGS., 


Occasionally saws are used for a special 
purpose, like the one following. 





AN ICE-SAW. 


Every thing seemed to be going on so 
pleasantly I was wondering if the ice-busi- 
ness was not an exception to many of the 
great industries that spring up and cause 
trouble by strikes and differences between 
labor and capital. Pretty soon, however, I 
had reason to feel that Satan makes his way 
out on the frozen river, as well as into fac- 
tories, mills, and warehouses. One of the 
men was so much intoxicated that it seemed 
every moment as if he would go into the 
water, and I was told that a great many go 
under the ice and are drowned. If whisky 
gets among such a crowd, is it any wonder ? 
and is it any wonder that strikes and riots 
should come in too? So many ice-houses 
have been burned by mobs and rival inter- 








ests, I was told that it is a hard matter to 
get them insured. Between Albany and 
New York the river is literally alive with 
ice-companies, and great edifices, or mon- 
strous buildings, loom up to hold the ice- 
crop. A young friend whom I met later has 
furnished me some important facts in regard 
to the matter, and I will here let him supple- 
ment, in his own words, what I have already 
told you. 


HARVESTING ICE ON THE HUDSON. 

One of the greatest industries that has grown up 
in the Hudson Valley in the last ten years is that 
of harvesting the crop raised chiefly by the aid of 
Jack Frost; viz., the ice-crop. Immense houses, 
all above ground, are built all along the river, and 
quite close to it. These buildings are usually 
about 40 ft.in height, with a mansard of 10 ft. ad- 
ditional, which is used as a loft for storing salt- 
marsh hay, used for covering ice at top. Each 
house contains frown four to sixteen rooms, each 
50 x 100 ft. on the ground. These rooms contain 
about 5000 tons each. The outside walls and par- 
titions are from 14 to 22 inches thick, and are filled 
from floor to top with sawdust. The bottom is 
laid with plank or boards to keep the ice from con- 
tact with the earth. The rooms have the width 
facing the river, and stand in two tiers, front and 
back. Each two rooms, front and back, are con- 
nected by a narrow opening, and are filled by one 
elevator. These elevators are on inclined planes 
running from the top of the building to the edge of 
the dock. Aprons are then let down beneath the 
surface of the water, and a pair of endless chains, 
having cross-bars every six feet, catch the cakes 
and carry them up the elevator, one, two, and three 
cakes toabar. A little way up the elevator is a 
simple contrivance for reducing the ice to a uni- 
form thickness. (The above is a new invention, 
and has not come into general use.) The cakes are 
carried up to certain openings to which runways 
are affixed, leading into the rooms. After the ice 
passes through the opening in the elevator it is 
carried into the building by gravitation. As the 
building fills, all lower openings are closed, and the 
one next higher is opened. The machinery is 
operated by a powerful steam-engine. 

The cakes, which are 22 x 32 inches, are placed 
one tier, or course, running lengthwise, the other 
crosswise of the room, breaking joints. No cake is 
allowed:to touch its fellow except at top and bot- 
tom, a space of 3 inches being left all round. This 
facilitates taking the ice out. The lossjin space is 
more than compensated by the superior condition 
in which the ice comes out, very little being bro- 
ken by this method of storing. 

When ‘the ice is of sufficient strength to holda 
team, should there be 2 considerable fall of snow 
a force of teams is put at work scraping the ice 
clear of snow. (For a 40,000-ton house a large 
number of acres will be cleared.) This clearing is 
done for two reasons. 1. The ice will make faster; 
2. Clear water ice is preferable to part snow ice, on 
account of its superior keeping quality. 

When the ice is of proper thickness, say 10 to 12 
inches, a fleld of a number of acres having been 
cleared, two straight lines are laid through the cen- 
ter, and at right angles to each other. A marking ice- 
plow, which cuts to the depth of two to three inch- 
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es, is then run in these lines. The marking-plow 
has an outrigger attachment which makes a 
scratch, or mark, parallel to the first furrow in 
which the marking-plow runs on returning. When 
the field is marked, plows cutting to 6 inches in 
depth are run through the furrows across and 
back. These are followed by plows cutting yet 
deeper. Two-thirds of the thickness of the ice is 
usually cut with plows, rendering the cutting with 
chisel-bars an easy matter. The plows are worked 
by horse power. Large blocks (12 x 20-feet cakes 
in size) are then sawed clear through by hand, and 
floated into a canal about a foot wider than the 
block of cakes. Care is taken to stop up with 
snow the end of furrows mude by plows, to pre- 
vent water running in and freezing. In this wide 
canal the blocks are broken into strips by three or 
four men, with implements similar to a gardener’s 
spading-fork. These strips, containing 12 cakes, 
are kept moving by men (armed with pike-poles) 
who stand on either side of the canal. Smaller 
canals, a little wider than the cakes are long, open 
into the larger canal, and at right angles to it. 
There are as many of these smaller canals as there 
are elevators in the building. Here the strips are 
broken into single cakes by a chisel-pointed bar. 
It will be remembered, that the breaking into strips 
and cakes is rendered comparatively easy since 
the plows leave but from four to six inches uncut. 
The cakes are pushed into the aprons where the 
bars of the elevator, above described, catch them 
and take them up the incline. 

A house of 4000 tons’ capacity requires 200 men in 
the building and field, und can be filled in 12 days. 


HINTS TO THOSE WHO PUT UP THEIR OWN ICE. 

The great difficulty experienced by many who 
put up their own ice, or, in fagt, any who have it 
put upinasmall quantity, is to have it keep well. 
A few hints, gathered from one of the most suc- 
cessful practical ice-men on the Hudson River, 
may be of value to some. 

Houses built all above ground are least ex- 
pensive. A wall laid in mortar, reaching below 
frost, and coming just far enough above ground to 
clear the sill from the surface, should be built. 
Sills may be made of two two-inch plank, spiked to- 
gether, or of other material. Sills should be wide 
enough to take 2 x 12 studding. Wide studding 
are used in order to give ample space for sawdust 
filling. 

A-house 12 ft. square inside, and 10 ft. high, will 
bold 32 tons; same height, 15 x 15, holds 50 tons 
(45 cubic ft. tothe ton). Siding nailed to studding 
inside would be best of hemlock; outside, to suit 


taste of builder. Boards or plank should be laid 
on the bottom to keep ice from contact with earth. 
Care should be taken to get sawdust filling well 
into the corners. A door 12 ft. high, by 3 or 3% 
wide, in two sections, upper and lower, is cut in 
oneend. A cleat is nailed to the studding, just in- 
side the door, and another to the further side of 
the studding, to hold short boards, which are put 
in as the house is gradually filled. As the courses 
rise, a block and tackle are used in hoisting. Swale 
hay or rye or oat straw makes a good and clean 
' covering for the top. Get enough on, and settle 
it well. 

Where a number of families in a farming neigh- 
borhood put up ice it would be economy to have 
an ice-plow. A first-class one, with swing-marker 
attachment, can be obtained for about $50,00. By a 
number clubbing together, the cost would be in- 
considerable. Getting in ice, like thrashing, re- 
quires quite a force of men to work it to advan- 
tage; and if neighbors go at it together in the 
same way,the labor will be materially lessened. 
With a plow and acouple of chisel-bars, very little 
sawing need be done, and yet have cakes in good 
shape for stowing. About 22 x 32 inches is a very 
convenient shape for handling. 

A nine-inch plow will make a furrow of the same 
depth in ice. One stroke of the chisel-bar will de- 
tach it, and leave a good even face. 

GEO. M. WATKINS. 

Cedar Hill, Albany Co., N. Y., Feb. 7, 1887. 

As more people are out of work during the 
winter than at any other time during the 
_ year, I think it will be an excellent idea to 
lay our plans so as to put in the time during 
these winter months, and the ice-business 
| can be profitably carried on in almost every 
locality. The market-gardener will many 
times find it quite convenient to have some 
means of preserving perishable products 
(strawberries and the like),and the use of an 
ice-house may save him a good many dollars, 
even if he does not think of going to the ex- 
pense of cold-storage buildings. The young 
friend who furnished me the letter in regard 
_ to the ice-business above, was also interested 
| in market-gardening; and when I[ told him 
about my searches for greenhouses for grow- 
| ing vegetables, he said he thought he could 
_ help me, and I will tell you something about 
| it in our next chapter. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
He that tilleth his + 5) Neale be satisfied with bread: but he that followeth vain persons is void of un- 


derstanding.—Prov. 12:11 


We were on the streets at the time; and 
when I mentioned it he turned abruptly and 


taken, is very much better located in a base- 
ment than in a store level with the walk. 














entered a green-grocer’s, situated a little be- | Mr. W. mentioned the purpose of our visit, 
low the sidewalk. Just at that moment it | and the proprietor was very courteous and 
struck me that one who proposes to deal in | obliging. So much for having somebody 


' 


lettuce, celery, beets, turnips, and articles | who is acquainted in a large city, to assist 
that are apt to dry up if precautions are not | you. The storekeeper showed us different 
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kinds of celery, and even gave us some <am- 
ple stalks to taste and admire the flavor. 
No lettuce was in sight ; but when we men- 
tioned it he opened some round boxes not 
unlike wooden cheese-boxes, but smaller. 
tach box contained perhaps a peck of let- 
tuce. This quantity is not large enough to 
causé it to heat, and yet when kept shut up 
in a box in the somewhat damp and cool air 
of the basement it kept in excellent order. 
He mentioned several greenhouses in the 
vicinity of Albany where lettuce was grown ; 
but they both agreed that my best place 
would be to goout to “ Frost’s.””, Afterward 
we found lettuce for sale in the basement of 
the very building of the Globe Hotel; and 
yet the clerk at the hotel didn’t think any 
lettuce was raised in or around Albany. 

As our bee-convention was to meet at nine 
o’clock, I was up and had my breakfast long 
before daylight. I was on the stand waiting 
for the street-cars at the time they were to 
start ; but after having waited for 15 minutes 
in the cold, and no street-car made its ap- 
pearance, [ concluded to be independent and 
go on foot, even if it was about four miles. 
At least one of the four miles was up hill, 
for Albany is ‘‘a city set on a hill,” or, rath- 
er, a sidehill. How I did enjoy that walk! 
The hill slopes toward the rising sun; and 
as his rays poured full upon me, my spirits 
began to revive, as they always do when I 
can go on foot, and the sun shines. I fell in 
love with the small boys, and even with the 
dogs and horses as I passed. I even loved 
the saloon-keepers who stood at the doors of 
their places of business, pretty thickly 
sprinkled along the way; but I did not fall 
in love with the business they followed. 
Finally the broad grand country landscape 
opened before me, and here too I found 
throngs of people busy filling their ice- 
houses. “The. ice was taken from little 
streams that had been dammed up purpose- 
ly, as it seemed. to form ice-ponds. They 
may have been carp-ponds also, for aught I 
know. Just beyond where these people were 
at work I saw Frost’s establishment, sur- 
rounded with evergreens for windbreaks. 
His greenhouses were mostly located on a 
sidehill. There were five of them in num- 
ber. Mr. Frost is a practicalman. Thereis 
nothing of the style of grandeur of Peter 
Henderson’s floral establishment to be seen 
in Mr. Frost’s gardening operations. I found 
him at work with his boys,among the green- 
houses. The one I first entered was full of 
early Silesia lettuce ; and for once in my life 
I was satisfied with the view of a rea] live 





lettuce-house. These houses are just about 
as cheap as they can be gotten up; in fact, 
some of them had walls made by driving 
stakes in the ground, and filling in with 
coarse manure. On top of these were ordi- 
nary greenhouse frames, with just enough 
slant to carry off the water. They were 
warmed by stoves set in a hole dug in the 
ground. In many places the glass is so low 
that one is obliged to stoop to walk through 
the house. This gives the advantage of get- 
ting the glass close to the plants—a matter 
that 1 have emphasized strongly. as you will 
remember, in Chapter X. The walks are a 
little below the surface of the beds. In 
many of the houses the beds are simply bank- 
ed up as we would bank up beds in a flower- 
garden. The house that pleased me most. 
however, was an asparagus-house. I have 
tried to give you a picture of it on the next 
page. 

The size of this house is 125 feet long by 
40 feet in width. The walls are madeof very 
cheap material, and rise to the height of only 
three or four feet. It is built along a hill- 
side sloping to the south and east. Along 
the center of the ridge is a piece of shingle 
roof, perhaps four feet wide. This runs the 
whole length of the building. There are 
three rows of 38x6-foot sash each side of this 
center-piece of roofing. Now,a short man 
like myself can just walk under the center- 
piece. If he goes out under a sash he will 
have to stoop a little, and the row of sash 
next to the eaves has a pretty sharp slope 
so as to make the low walls around the out- 
side answer. The sash is supported by 
stakes driven into the ground in rows the 
whole length of the building where one sash 
laps on to the next. These stakes are per- 
haps six feet apart, and they are simply 
cheap stakes split out like rails. Five com- 
mon coal-stoves warm the spacious build- 
ing. Each one is placed in a circular pit, dug 
in the ground perhaps two feet deep, and the 
pipes run perhaps fifty feet or more under 
the glass before they go into the open air. 
This takes pretty much all of the heat, with- 
out smoke, before it goes into the open air, 
and is economy in fuel. Now, this sash is 
to be entirely removed as soon as warnr 
weather comes, to let the asparagus grow in 
the natural way in the open air. In fact, 
during the greater part of the year this as- 
paragus-house is nothing but an asparagus- 
bed with low walls around it, and the strip 
of roof through the center. The asparagus, 
however, is planted much closer than in or- 
dinary culture. Mr. Frost told me the rows 
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were only a foot apart, and the roots only | 
six inches apart in the row. Of course, it 
is manured up to the very highest notch. 
The soil on these hillsides is a sandy loam, 
and the immense quantities of manure put. 
on it have made it black and strong, like the 
Arlington soil. In order to get the roots 
ready for this forcing process, the whole bed 
is covered in the fall with the best strong | 
manure. The fall rains and snows are per- | 
mitted to cover it. In order to let the | 
ground freeze, the manure is raked off after 
it has been pretty well soaked by the rains; | 
then during the latter part of December, 
when every thing is frozen up solid, the 
glass is put in place, and the stoves started. 
Under the influence of the heat of the stoves 





GREENHOUSE FOR RAISING 





and the rays of the sun through this low 
sash, the ground thaws up, and the aspara- 
gus-shoots begin to peep out by the middle 
of January. 
now peeping forth in acirele eight or ten 
feet away from each one of the stoves. 
nearer the stoves were, the larger the shoots. 

To help pay the interest on the cost of | 


such a quantity of glass, a crop of radishes | 


is put between the asparagus rows. These | 


radishes come off before the asparagus comes | 
into heavy bearing. 
-Do you wonder, friends, that I inwardly | 
thanked God for the beautiful sight spread | 
out before me? I felt amply repaid for my | 
four miles’ walk—yes, and for my whole 
trip away off here to York State. What do | 


ASPARAGUS IN 


Great beautiful shoots were | 


The | 


you suppose asparagus brings a bunch here 
in Albany during the middle of January ? 
Only one dollar, dear reader. I wonder if 
you can guess who pays a dollar a bunch for 
asparagus in the winter time. Why, no less 
a personage than the President of the Unit- 
ed States. Mr. Frost had been in the habit 
of supplying the President for a good many 
years; and just a few days before my visit, 
the President sent word that he could not 
find a bit of asparagus in Washington or 
Philadelphia, and so he had to go back to 
this old friend. Mr. Frost gets a dollar a 
bunch at wholesale for his first cuttings; 
and by the time it reaches the consumer it 
costs $1.50. I asked him if they hadn’t got 
to shipping asparagus from the Southern 





THE WINTER TIME. 


States, as they do strawberries, cucumbers, 
ete. I am inclined to think that, like celery, 
the cold weather of the North is needed to 
bring this plant to perfection ; for Mr. Frost 
said he had repeatedly sold asparagus in the 
winter time, to be shipped to New Orleans. 
The sun was now shining brightly through 
the sash. I walked up and down that glass- 
covered hillside, admiring the dark rich loam 
that formed a path under my feet—admiring 
the great broad healtly-looking leaves of 


| the radish-plants as they pushed forth from 


the dark rich soil, and admiring the aspara- 
gus peeping forth in obedience, as it seemed, 
to God’s command. Yes, truly has God giv- 
en us dominion over the fish of the sea and 
the fowl of the air, and, too, every herb bear- 
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ing seed; and I felt, too, that it was in obe- 
dience to God’s call that I was away off here 
on this beautiful January morning. I asked 
if the same plant would yield a crop year 
after year. He said he had found no trou- 
ble, providing he stopped cutting in time to 
allow them to make a good growth, and 
bear seed, and then keep the glass off long 
enough to allow the whole bed to freeze up 
so as to make a real winter of it before 
bringing in the artificial spring. Time was 
passing, however; and, much as I enjoyed 
this beautiful spot, I should soon be wanted 
at the bee-convention, and I began to feel 
that my good friend by my side feared I was 
a little too much interested. My many and 
eager questions might have made him feel 
that it was not best to give away the secrets 
of his trade too much, for he was evidently 
an old-countryman. 

There was one point about Mr. Frost’s 
work to which I wish to call special atten- 
tion. He did not build these five great veg- 
etable-greenhouses all at once. He increas- 
ed his area of glass as the market demanded 
it, and he did not throw away hundreds of 
dollars until he could be sure he was going 
to get it back again. The closest and most 
careful economy was studied@'‘at every point. 
When I suggested a steam-boiler in place of 
all those stoves, he declared most emphatic- 
ally that the interest of the money would 
eat up all the profits, and I am not sure but 
he is right aboutit. The great expense of 
this gardening in winter is the glass. The 
sash were cheap and light, and the panes of 
glass were small — about 6x8, if I am cor- 
rect, so that a breakage could be made good 
at small expense; but even with his rude 
and cheap appliances, the quality of his veg- 
etables was equal to any thing I have ever 
seen anywhere. 

It may be well right here to put in a word 
about extravagant expendituresin business; 
and in advising you how to be busy I should 
make a sad, sad mistake if that advice 
should result in inducing you to get still 
deeper in debt, and end up by having noth- 
ing to do after all. Be very careful about 
making purchases, and purchase a little at 
atime. I often tell young bee-keepers to 
commence with one or two hives of bees. 
When these two hives of bees have afforded 
profit in your hands, then, but not before, 
increase the number. The same in regard 
to sash for raising early vegetables. Try a 
few sash. If they are a paying investment 
in your hands, and under your management, 
then try a few more, but do not enlarge too 





fast. Florists tell us that if a plant is fee- 
ble, and seems likely to die, let it alone. 
Give it sun and air, but don’t give it liquid 
manure, nor even water, until it starts to 
grow. Then give ita little water; and if 
that seems to prove beneficial, give a little 
more. When it comes to be rank and strong, 
and if covered with a great amount of foli- 
age, it can take water in abundance, and 
not be harmed—yes, even strong manure, 
and it is ready to take it up and make great 
strong branches and leaves. So must the 
young gardener start. Giving him money 
or credit would be like the strong manure or 
guano water to the feeble plant—it would 
kill it outright. Get a healthy growth start- 
ed first. I would not even buy seeds or tools 
without carefully considering the matter. 

Only last summer a bright intelligent 
young man came to me for vegetable-plants. 
He paid cash down at first, and seemed to 
be enjoying his work, and doing well. Fi- 
nally an opportunity offered for him to do 
quite a business, but he had not the money 
to pay for his plants. Contrary to my bet- 
ter judgment I gave him a few weeks’ time 
on them. Then came severe droughts and 
other discouragements, and he was obliged 
to give up the business without being able 
to realize enough to pay his honest debts. I 
meant to do him a kindness when I trusted 
him, but I fear it was an unkindness. Don’t 
go in debt, boys. Use wisely what money 
you have got, and use it judiciously; but 
don’t use money you have not got. 

At our teachers’ meeting the other even- 
ing the matter of buying lemonade, soda- 
water, and the like, came up. One of the 
teachers surprised me by a remark some- 
thing like this: 

‘* My friends, I would almost as soon see 
my boy buying beer and cigars as to see 
him buying soda-water, lemonade, and pop, 
for it is only a question of time. Standing 
around a bar, getting drinks, and treating 
each other, is going through the motions 
that lead to intemperance and crime.” 

I was a little surprised, and turned to an 
old gray-headed deacon who has been many 
years of his life superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, and I waited to hear him tell 
our young friend that he must not draw the 
lines too close ; but, to my surprise, he smil- 
ingly said he felt just about as the brother 
had expressed it. I have been thinking of 
it since, and it startles me somewhat. Is it 
wrong to buy lemonade?. Well, my friend, 
I feel pretty sure of this: Ifa young man 
were coming to me for advice, and he were 
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starting in the business of gardening, I 
should feel a little discouraged to see him 
buying lemonade at arestaurant. He can 
not afford it. Ernest just now informs me 
that President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, 
once told the students that they could not 
afford to buy lemonade by the drink. Lem- 
onade is beneficial] to the health, without 
doubt, and the use of lemons in the family 
is to be recommended; but you can buy 


them by the dozen, so the expense is not , 
more than two or three cents each for nicé | 


ones, and a good lemon will make a fair 


pitcher of lemonade for a small family. 
When we have strawberries, currants, pie- | 


plant, and such like tart fruits and vegeta- 
bles, they take the place, to a great extent, 
of the lemonade. The most dangerous part 


of this practice, however, of buying drinks | 
—even temperance drinks—is the fashion of , 
treating. I have known farmers’ boys to be | 
induced to use their hard earnings to treat a , 


lot of girls to ice-cream or lemonade, when 
the boys could poorly afford it. Your com- 
rades may call you stingy; but it is far bet- 
ter to be called stingy than to have it said 
you are not able to pay your honest debts, or 
to clothe yourself decently, and get a tolera- 
ble educaticn. 


Last summer [ found that one of the boys | 
who went with our fruit-wagon was buying | 


lemonade almost every day,and his wages 


was only 74 cents an hour; and I knew that, | 
after paying for his board and clothing, he 
could not afford to buy lemonade ; and when | 
I heard that he was not only buying it for | 
himself, but was treating others, I decided I | 


could not keep him. These are little things, 
dear friends; but it is little things that turn 
the scale between success and failure in life. 

In speaking of the ice-crop on the Hudson 
River, I alluded to the fact that ice is get- 


thousands will find it easier to break away 
from these habits where nice cool drinking- 
water is always at hand. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union is doing a 
great work in providing convenient and at- 
tractive drinking - fountains. Putting up 
and filling ice-houses may greatly help this 
work around our homes; and what other 
one thing is it that makes a place more 
homelike than sparkling water and a bright 
tin cup, not only to invite the members of 
the household, but the wayfaring man as 
well? Dear reader, is the nice tin cup with 
the water to accompany it one of the ad- 
juncts of your home? 

I do not know how my friend Frost stands 
financially, but he is a hard-working man, 
and one who makes his money by the sale of 
fruits and vegetables, and I have never visit- 
ed any one where there was such economy 
practiced in every thing as at Mr. Frost’s. 
Every thing that was not in actual use was 
carefully put away under cover, and yet 
there was no extravagant outlay of money 
anywhere. He has a pretty residence, and 
a nice yard, but nothing to indicate that he 
wished to make a show or any great display 
in.the world. The evergreens were beauti- 
ful, but it was evident that they had been 
planted as windbreaks to his greenhouses, as 
well as for ornament. 

Twenty-four hours after my visit to the 
asparagus-house, I was talking the matter 
over with Peter Henderson. Said he,‘*Why, 
Mr. Root, you have just given me informa- 
tion on a point I particularly wanted to 
know about. It is this matter of giving 
plants their regular winter rest, or nap. 
| When your name was handed me I was just 
dictating an article to the stenographer, on 
| this very subject. We florists have found to 
our sorrow, that if this winter rest is not 











ting to be a thing of every-day use. Well, I, given to plants that demand it, sooner or 
believe it is a fact that good drinking-water, later our stock will run out. I should not 
cool and refreshing, is one of the great have thought it possible for Mr. Frost to get 
agents in discouraging intemperance. I| a good growth, year after year, in this aspar- 
was once in the habit of drinking beer to agus-house, but with the brief natural winter 
some extent. It was recommended by our | he allows them before commencing to force 
family physician, and I thought I needed it. | them by an artificial spring, it is probably 
A great many times, when I felt as though practicable. We have just decided that 
I must have it, I found that, by taking a | something of the same kind must be manag- 
drink of ice-water, I did not care particular- | ed with our violets that we force year after 
ly for the beer, after all; and no doubt! year for early spring bloom.” 


To be continued Mar. 15, 1887. 
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WHAT DOES IT COST PER POUND TO | colony dies, or swarms out in the spring, after the 


PRODUCE HONEY P 


E. FRANCE TELLS US WHAT IT COSTS HIM PER 
POUND.—OTHER INTERESTING FACTS 
FOR THE TRADE. 





T is not a very easy task to make out just what 
honey does cost per pound. In the first place, 
we have got a good deal of money invested in 
bees and hives—buildings, wagons, machinery, 
horses, and fixtures of one kind and another 

that we have to use to run the business. All these 
things cost money; and it takes no small sum, eith- 
er, to run 500 colonies of bees. The interest on the 
money, and the wear and tear of the fixtures, will 
be about as much as the actual cost of gathering 
the crop. But let us see about what it did cost us 
to gather our last crop, aside from the above in- 
vestments. 





Eight boys’ wages for 27 days. Carre 
Board for the 8 boys, 27 days ................. 80.00 
1 man at $1.50 per day, 27 days.. 40 50 
117 barrels, at $2.00 each, to hold the honey.. 234.00 
Rent for 5 yards of bees, away from home .. 75.00 
1 hired team at $1.50 per day, 27 days......... 40.50 
Oats for 4 horses, 2% bu. — rept for 30 days, 

at 35 cts. per bushel. auee savers 26.25 
Hay for 4 horses, 30 days. ais Gatien « esacaesin’ ote 15.00 
Total cash paid out for the crop.............. $619.25 


If we add $18.40 more to the above figures, the 
cost would be just about one cent anda half per 
pound, as the amount of the crop was 42,489 Ibs. 
of honey. Now, besides the apove expenses, I 
have figured up, at one-third less than cost, the 
worth of the investment in materials, such as land 
(one-half acre at home), buildings, bees, hives, wag- 
ons, two horses, extractors, foundation-machine, 
and a great many other fixtures, too numerous 
to mention. On this amount I computed the in- 
terest at 7 %. I then added one-half the amount 
of the interest, for the wear and tear of the fix- 
tures. Then put in $300 for the pay to E. France 
& Son for caring for the bees, and overseeing the 
business for one year. To these items I put in 
$50.00 for foundation used. The total of all these 
amounts to over $800, or very nearly 2 cents per 
pound for the cost of land, tools, fixtures, ete., in 
the production of honey for the year 1886. Add to 
this the 1% cents (the cash paid out for the produc- 
tion of a single pound of honey), and we have the 
total cost of the crop at about 3% cents for a single 
pound. But, remember, the year 1886 was an un- 
usually good one for honey. After we have se- 
cured the honey it is a long way from being cash. 
It has to be sold. But it is not like a bed of straw- 
berries. We can take our time to sell, any time 
during the year, and we can keep it over if we don’t 
sell the first year. 

BLACK BEES REPELLING MOTH MILLERS. 

1 will just say, we have no trouble with the moths 
or worms in our hives. As long as a hive contains 
a good strong colony of bees there is no danger of 
moths. Keep the bees strong, and they, whether 
blacks or Italians, will keep clear of moths. I see 
but very little difference. All the trouble we have 
with the moth is to keep empty combs from being 
destroyed until we can use them. We winter all 
our bees outdoors, and we are not one of the lucky 
kind who never lose any bees in winter. We always 
lose some. If a colony dies before we are done 
with zero weather, the worms, if there are any, 
freeze to death, eggs and all. Such combs we can 
keep in the hive, shut up tight until July. But ifa 





cold weather is over, the combs left without live 
bees will soon be wormy. It will be the same, 
whether they were left by black or Italian bees. I 
don’t see any difference. We have both kinds of 
bees, and, of course, have a better chance to know 
than we would if we had only one kind. There isa 
great deal said about the Italian bees being moth- 
proof. But a large part of such talk is from those 
who keep only Italians. If they are kept strong 
they are safe, and so would be the blacks. Now, I 
don’t want any one to think that 1 am opposed to 
the Italians. I am not, by any means; but I do 
think they are overrated. Still, I think the bee- 
business has gone ahead faster than it would with- 
out them, for this reason: They are handsome. 

If I buy a queen, and pay a few dollars for the 
one bee, I shal! be very likely to give her the best 
of attention, make as much out of her as possible, 
raise several queens from her, and those queens 
have to be supplied with bees. First you know 
there is a nice apiary built up, when, if the same 
queen had cost nothing, there would not have been 
very much interest taken in the matter. As for the 
blacks being worse to rob than the Italians, I don't 
see it. But we scarcely ever have any robbing, as 
we have no occasion to work with the bees when 
there is no honey coming in. 

FRANCE’S HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 

In your notes on my article in GLEANINGS for 
Dec. 15, page 977, you ask a few questions which | 
will try to answer. First, about my home-made ex- 
tractor. It is essentially the Chapman extractor 
with France’s improvements to make it suitable for 
our work. The first extractor 1 got was a Winder 
machine, made for me after I sent him one of my 
frames. The whole can whirled around. There was 
a hole in the center of the bottom, about as large as 
my finger, for the honey to run out when the ma- 
ehine was at rest. 1 got along with it as long as I 
was alone, or had one hand to help me. It bothered 
me a good deal about choking up—the outlet was 
too small. A little piece of comb, or some loose 
cappings, would choke it up, and then we would 
have to punch it out. One of my neighbors has a 
Chapman machine. The can sits ina frame, has a 
gate under the bottom to draw off the honey, and 
has a revolving comb-basket inside. I liked that 
better than my revolving can, so I sent two frames 
to Mr. Chapman to have him make a machine suit- 
able for my frames. As my frames were large, the 
machine would have to be of an extra size. I told 
him to make the comb-basket out of wire cloth, 
three meshes tothe inch. In due time I received 
the machine. It was a big improvement over my 
old revolving can, but it did not fill the bill. First, 
the wire cloth in the comb-basket was five meshes 
to the inch instead of three, as I ordered. The 
trouble was, our frames stand on the bottom, and 
have three heavy nails driven into them to keep 
them apart. Those nails would go through the 
cloth, and bothered me to get the comb out of the 
basket. A three-mesh wire would let the nails out 
easily, and scarcely ever make any trouble. The 
honey-gate was too small—it would choke up as bad- 
ly as our other machine. I took the gate out and 
put ina largerone. Iuse atwo-inch gate. When 
we raise the handle of that, the honey will run, and 
no small matter will clog itup. The comb-basket 
was too small for my frames. A clean frame, with 
no comb built on top or sides of the frame, would 
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fit first rate. Those were my objections. 1 make 
the same machine, but muke the can one inch deep- 
er and one inch wider; comb-basket (wire cloth, 
three meshes to the inch) one inch deeper and one 
inch wider; and put in atwo inch gate. We like 
the Chapman machine the best for our work of any 
we ever saw; but if I make them I can make them 
to suit me. We make for our own use only, and 
don’t make to sell. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis. 
Friend F., you have given us an excellent 
summing-up of the cost of liquid honey. 
rou say, however, the past season has been 
an extra good one. Now, it is quite likely 
that, during a poor season, the honey might 
cost as much as you get for it. In that case, 
however, you will have your salary for your- 
self and son, which is worth something. I 
don’t believe it is time to stop until the cash 
out exceeds the cash in. In that case you 
would have nothing at all for your year’s 
labor, and, of course, there must be re- 
trenchment sooner or later, or else a wind- 
ing-up of the business.— You make a point 
in regard to the honey-extractor, friend F., 
that is worthy of notice. If wire cloth with 
only three meshes to the inch, instead of 
four, such as we use, answers every purpose 
of an extractor, 1 should think it would be 
preferable, because the honey would pass 
out more treely. Is it not true, however, 
that there is more liability of the wire cloth 
sinking into the combs? 


MY BEE-STING THEORY. 


W. F. CLARKE’'S REPLY. 


AR be it from me to “take it unkindly”’ that 
friend Savage or anybody else should * ques- 
tion the scientific accuracy of my bee-sting, 
hibernation, or any other theory, especially 
when it is done in a vein of good-natur- 

ed pleasantry. In fact, I] rather enjoy that sort 
of thing. But If fail to see how the title, ** Bees 
vs. Beavers,” applies to the subject in hand, for 
I do not know of any antagonism between 
these two industrious races. There is resem- 
blance in some respects. Bees work like beavers, 
with unflagging industry and indomitable persever- 
ance. _Perhaps, also, they work like beavers in 
making use of their tails. But this is the point in 
dispute, not between bees and beavers, but between 
bee-keepers like friend Savage and myself. 

After a quotation which sets forth my theory in 
part, the writer says, ‘‘ Now, I wish to know wheth- 
er any company of bee-keepers would receive, with- 
out question, such speculations.’’ Well, I hcpe not. 
I should be very sorry to have any thing of the sort 
received simply on my ipse dizit. Not even reli- 
gious teaching is to be thus received. The ancient 
Bereans are praised as ‘‘more noble than those of 
Thessalonica,”” because they did not give an un- 
questioning assent, even to Paul's preaching, but 
** searched the scriptures daily whether these things 
were so." This is the proper attitude of mind in re- 
gard to the entire circle of human knowledge. 
When any thing is received as apicultural truth, be- 
cause Cook or Heddon or Doolittle or GLEANINGS 
or Clarke says it is so, we come to the mental slav- 
ery which leads people to believe because the 
priest or minister says so. Away with all this hu- 





miliation of mind! I want nothing of mine receiv- 
ed unless it commends itself to the reason as having 
the stamp of truth upon it. 

Friend Savage asks, ** Is the latter end indeed the 
‘ business end’ of the bee?” That is no speculation 
of mine. Itisa common remark about the bee, 
that the sting end is the business end of that in- 
sect. I did notinvent this phrase, claim no patent 
on it, and suppose it will continue to be in vogue 
even if my theory about the use of the sting ag 
a trowel be shown to be a mistake. Properly speak- 
ing, both ends of the bee are business ends, and so 
also is the middle a place of business. The bee is 
constructed for business all over. 

Perhaps I bave too readily assumed that it is the 
formic acid which imparts to honey its keeping 
quality. Certainly Ihave regarded that as one of 
the fixed facts in apiculture. The honey stored by 
the stingless bees in Central and South America 
has no formic acid in it, and will not keep. Friend 
Savage writes as ifthe formic acid were a foreign 
and poisonous element in honey. Is that so? Is 
not its total absence, or its presence in too small 
quantity, a source of trouble with honey that is ex- 
tracted before being partially or wholly sealed 
over? If normal honey must have some infusion 
of this acid in it, then surely we are not warranted 
in assuming that it is injected only when bees are 
angered. Admitting this, we must believe that 
they inject what is required “amid the sweet satis- 
faction and exceeding joy’’ with which they pur- 
sue their “‘ unmolested avocations’”’ within the hive. 
I have not said a word calculated to “ create a fresh 
terror and panic”’’ in the public mind as to the adul- 
teration of honey with a poison. There is a trace 
of prussic acid in some fruits, in all stone fruits, if 
1 am not mistaken; but I don’t see any thing in this 
to create “terror and panic.” Nature has a won- 
derful alchemy, and uses, in minute quantities, ele- 
ments that,in larger supply, are known to be poi- 
sonous. Honey is not “evermore unsafe’’ because 
“ poisoned by the bees themselves at the fountain 
head.” It is not poisoned by the minute portion of 
formic acid given for the purpose of flavoring and 
preserving it, any more than all the tinctures of 
the druggist are poisoned by the alcohol put with 
them to preserve them. Exaggerated truth is one 
form of falsehood. 

I do not propose at present to go into any proof of 
my theory. All I have said is, that my observations 
and reflections have led to the formation of an 
opinion which I have given to the bee-keeping pub- 
lic for what it is worth—much, little, or nothing. I 
am not a microscopist—the more’s the pity; but I 
have seen many drawings of the bee-sting, and 
quite understand that itis as Ernest describes it, 
with asingle exception. It is a “ fine-pointed in- 
strument like a cambric needle,” in shape only, but 
very unlike it in texture, being remarkably flexible 
and elastic, quite capable of being twisted and 
curved to and fro. Used along witb the tarsi, two 
soft fine hairy brushes, one on either side of the 
sting, Ido not see any mechanical objection to its 
being utilized in the way I have suggested. Neither 
does Ernest, apparently, or he would point it out. 
But as to the offices of the sting in curing the 
honey or capping the cells, he bas nothing to say, 
either pro or con. Perhaps he will, after further 
investigation. I hope he will, and others also. 
I do not know why tongue and mandibles may 
not aid the sting and tarsi in the offices referred 
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to, giving a joint co-operative action of both 
business ends of the bee. And if friend Savage 
can extract any more fun out of my speculations, 
itis all right; only [think he should back up his 
supposition with something based on observa- 
tion and retlection in regard to the habits of the 
bee. Ww. F. CLARKE. 
Guelph, Ont., Can., Jan. 7, 1887. 


tL _ 


ELLISON’S VISIT TO THE 8. C. STATE 
FAIR. 
THE POISON OF BEE-STINGS, ETC. 


HAVE taken your advice, “Write only when 
you have something to write about.” Well, I 
have been to.our State Fair; and, more than 
that, | have been an exhibitor. At first it look- 
ed like a big undertaking tome. T.have beena 

“honey-man"’ and queen-breeder for ten years, 
and this is the first that l have been able to get 
away from home at this season of the year, my 
health not permitting. I can assure you it was 
pleasant to meet so many birds of the same feather 
as flocked together there. Many whom I had well 
known from their writings and theories, 1 had 
a very nice time exchanging opinions with, as 
to the different modus operandi of getting the 
most honey, the best bees, etc. Of course, we have 
not as yet such an extensive premium list as you 
have in the North. There were only five premiums 
given by the agricultural society. I got three; viz., 
for best comb honey, best extracted honey, and 
best Italian queen. The latter I value most, as I 
boast of raising the best kind of Italian queens. I 
had your Simplicity hive there also, but the pre- 
mium on hives was given to friend Fooshe, of this 
State, who exhibited one of the same kind. I had, 
besides, smokers, veils, wax, and fa Novice honey- 
extractor. I tried the plan of cutting up sections 
and selling pieces at five cents each, but found it 
did not pay well. We have but few bee-keepers in 
our State who use the movable-frame hive, anda 
great deal of injury is done to the honey-trade by 
box-hives and their owners. 


THE EFFECT A BEE-STING HAS ON SOME SYSTEMS. 

A few weeks ago my wife was stung on the foot. 
Ina few moments she was covered from head to 
feet with a scarlet rash, very much like scarlet 
fever. She complained of violent pain in the chest, 
and a dreadful teeling of suffocation. We placed 
her feet in hot water, and gave her a large dose of 
bromide of potash; and after an interval of an 
hour we repeated the dose. She was very ill for 
two days from the effects of the poison, One of my 
boys is affected in the same way when he is stung. 
It would be a great boon if some of our bee-keeping 
fraternity who belong to the medical profession 
would’. study a remedy for cases of this kind, and 
give itto us. Some say the poison is formie acid. 
“We will say, then, if an acid, use an alkali as an an- 
tidote; but how many have used soda, ammonia, 
etc., for stings to no purpose! 

I should very much fear the consequences if 
either my wife or little boy were stung by more 
than one bee at the same time. 

REVERSIBLE FRAMES AND HIVES. 

I have been compelled to think, that, if you can 
adopt them in the North, your bees do not use so 
much propolis asours do. Even with the Simplicity 
hive, right side up, I find great trouble to lift the 





upper story off, on account of its being gummed 
down so fast. 

I am sorry to hear of the bad state your bees are 
in on account of foul brood. I don’t know whether 
you have tried saving fertile queens in cages with 
udozen or more of their own bees placed in the 
center of a large colony, or not. I nake the cages 
by partitioning off a wide frame, and placing a bit 
of honey inthe comb in each for food. You can 
then hang it right in the hive, and in summer it is 
good for two or three weeks. I don’t know what 
you can do with it in your cold winters. 

W. J. ELLIson. 

Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 

Iam not so sure that the friends in the 
North will like reversing any better than 
you do. It is a matter that is not yet decid- 
ed.—We have tried caging surplus queens 
in the hives during cold weather, in the way 
you describe ; but from the severity of the 
weather here, the queens so caged died in 
a week or ten days at the most. 


a liaise Mii nee 
BLACKS VERSUS ITALIANS, AGAIN. 


MR. FRANCE COMPAKES THE LARGE REPORTS 


OF EF. J. BAXTER, AND OF P. H. FELLOWS. 
is N page 52, 1887, Mr. E. J. Baxter, of Nauvoo, 
e £ Ill, claims to have an apiary of Italians that 
K | beat the record of my student (Mr. P. H. 
Fellows, of Brodhead, Wis., whose report for 
1886 I find in GLEANINGS, page 74). Well, 
Mr. Baxter, you obtained more honey, it is true; 
but you went back tothe fourth crop to find it. 
That isall right. But do you know that the Ital- 
ians did any better than the blacks would have 
done in the same location, at the sametime? Ac- 
cording to your own statements, your bees had a 
great deal better chance than those of Mr. Fellows. 
First, your bees were very strong, by your help, at 
the commencement of the honey-harvest. So were 
Mr. Fellows’ bees.- So far you are even. But now 
turn to Mr. F.’s report, page 74, and you will see 
that his honey was all extracted between May 29th 
and July 6th—a period of 38 days, while your bar- 
vest commenced the middie of June and lasted 
until the 20th of September—a period of 97 days, or 
21 days more than double the time that Mr. F. had. 
Even then you secured only 80 Ibs. more on an 
average per colony. You did not increase your 
stock. Mr. F. raised 82 new colonies. You had 63 
surplus-boxes with frames full of empty combs— 
about a set and a half of empty combs for each col- 
ony. Mr. F. had none. You used full sheets of 
foundation, while Mr. F. used only half-inch strips 
-—just enough fora guide. Lastly Mr. Fellows had 
the long-to-be-remembered drought of 1886 to con- 
tend with, while you have gone back to a more 
fruitful season. Now, 1 don’t see where you can 
claim any superiority for the Italians, in compar- 
ing thosetwo records. I believe the blacks would 
have done just as well under the same circum- 
stances. It simply proves my statement, that the 
location and the man have more to do with success 
than the race of bees. 

But it is my candid opinion, that a half breed be- 
tween the Italians and the blacks is better than 
either race pure. They may doa littie more sting- 
ing, but I can handle any of them. E. FRANCE. 





Platteville, Wis., Jan. 24, 1887. 
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BLACKS AND ITALIANS. 


| flying. The only casein which I have known the 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION OF | 


EXTRA QUEEN-CELLS. 





NOTICE in GLEANINGS that quite a number are 
talking about the black and hybrid bees being 
superior to the Italians as honey-gatherers. 
This may be so in some localities, but not in 
mine, of which fact I was convinced last sea- 
son. 1 keepin my apiary two colonies of pure black 
bees, and had a very good opportunity of testing 
them as honey-gatherers beside my Italians. 
About June 20, 1886, the white clover failed, on ac- 
count of the drought. Now for the result: The 
Italians switched off on to red clover, and worked 


from morning till night, while the blacks were try- | 


ing to rob. For some reason, the window to the 
honey-room was left open, and the bees swarmed in 
by the hundred. I closed the window to keep out 
those that were out, and darkened the room all but 
this window. In afew minutes the beesin the room 
were all on the window, perhaps two hundred in 


all, and not one had a band. Now, friend R., why | 
should so many black bees come into this room, and | 
no Italians, if the blacks were as good honey-gath- | 


erers as the Italians 7 
Does the newly hatched queen tear down the un- 


rule to fail is during a dearth of honey in hot weath- 
er, when I find they will sometimes fight consider- 
ably. There are cool cloudy days in spring and fall, 
any time during which the uniting can be done. 
Generally, however, it is necessary to do the work 
early in the morning or in the evening. Evening is 
the best time. Bees manipulate better then than 
in the morning, and they are more apt to stay in 
their new quarters. Unite contiguous colonies if 
convenient, but you may unite one with another 
anywhere in the apiary if you have reason to do so. 

Some time in the day, remove about half the 
frames from the two hives. Then in the evening 
set a hive near where you want the colony to stand, 
and put into it a frame alternately from each hive. 
This mixing-up is the very best way to make the as- 
tonished’ and mystified little things form the ac- 
quaintance of their new home and each other. If 
you do not in any case wunt to use all the frames in 
the two hives, shake the beee from the extra ones 
on a sheet or wide board in front of the hive, fixed 
so that they can crawl readily into it. It the two 
colonies are very far apart, set your empty hive 
near one of them and simply carry the frames from 
the more distant one toit. Ifthe work is done in 


| the evening, very few (often, I think, none) will ever 


hatched cells? Yes, the young or first queen hatch- | 
ed will bite a hole in the unhatched queen-cells, and | 
bite and pull the doomed queen to death. This I | 


saw last season, with my owneyes.  L. J. TRIPP. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Jan. 17, 1887. 


Friend T., the question of blacks and Ital- 


ians has been discussed over and over for) 


perhaps twenty years past, and I think there 


is no question but that the rule is as you, 


give it. There are also occasional excep- 
tions, owing, perhaps, to peculiar circum- 
stances ; and of late we have been gathering 
up these exceptions, and it is quite likely 


that hybrids many times produce more hon- | 


ey than either race pure, especially comb 
honey. It has also been abundantly proven, 
that the young queen herself bites a hole in 
the side of the unhatched queen-cell. As to 
whether she pulls the unhatched queen out, 
or whether the workers do it, is not so well 
settled. The workers some times assist in 


do it. 
a 


‘UNITING BEES, AND ALL ABOUT IT. 





WHEN, WAY, AND HOW IT SHOULD BE DONE. 
OTHING is simpler, if the process is properly 
' understood. I am perpetually surprised at 





old bee-keepers. If done properly, I see no 
occasion to cage the queen if she belongs to 
either one of the colonies united. Ihave never lost 
one yet that I wanted to keep. If each colony has 
a queen, either one of which you are willing to sac- 
rifice, pay no attention to them. One will die, the 
other survive. If there is only one, naught will hurt 
her: she is as safe as any queen in the bosom of her 
own family. You will generally find this to be the 
case, even though the bees may do some fighting; 
always, in case they do not. Asarule, bees can be 
united in safety any time when other bees are not 


return to the old stand. Those that do will dis- 
tribute themselves among surrounding hives, in 
case you remove the old hive. To load the hive of 
bees on to a wheelbarrow, and take a run to the 
stand of the colony with which you want to unite,in 
order to get the bees stirred up, as directed by Mr. 
Doolittle, may be a good expedient; but it is a hard- 
er way than mine, and by no means necessary. 
WHEN AND WHY. 

The when and the why are interdependent. The 
reasons for uniting are not always the same in all 
seasons. There is, however, one ever-present rea- 
son to one who runs for honey chietly; viz., to pre- 
vent undue increase of stocks. 

UNITING IN THE SPRING. 

I do not favor that plan very much. If you want 
to diminish the number of your stocks at that time, 
it will do. In case one’s capital and stock of fixtures 
are limited it is sometimes well to do this. It is 


| seldom profitable, I think, to unite weak colonies in 


: : | early spring, except in case of queenlessness. Pack 
tearing the cell down, for I have seen them (01% SPrne P q 


them up warm and dry on three to five frames; set 
the hive in the sun, and half a dozen of them are as 


| apt to pull through as that one would if they were 
| all united into one. Inmates of weak colonies are 
| generally weak from dysentery, or are in some way 


the cumbersome methods practiced by some | 


unhealthy. Uniting them stirs them up and causes 
them to move out and goto work. Their puny en- 
ergies are unable to stand the drain upon them, and 
the bees die off much more rapidly than if left in 
quiet, and they dwindle down to another weak col- 


| ony before the honey-harvest commences. 


UNITING IN SUMMER. ‘ 
Mr. Doolittle practices uniting weak colonies at 
the beginning of the honey-flow. I think I know a 
“kink” worth six of that for most localities, if not 
for his. I hive the first swarm that issues on the 
old stand, and set the old hive off. In the evening 
of that or some early day I carry the frames of 
brood and adhering bees to one or more of my weak 
colonies, and in a few days they are ready for work. 
Where they will swarm all through the honey sea- 
son, this is much the best plan. 
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UNITING IN THE FALL. 

To a bee-keeper who winters Out of doors, one of 
the best safeguards is to have every colony well 
packed with bees. 1 usually reduce my stock one- 
fourth to one-third. There is another reason for 
this. Brood combs are ever accumulating out of 
proportion to our desired increase of stock, while 
we are still wanting many pounds of fdn. every 
year. Hence we must cull out and render into wax 
all imperfect combs. Drone combs, crooked combs, 
combs filled with pollen, ete., all are condemned to 
the wax-extractor. Look over your stock late in 
September or in October; and all such frames, con- 
taining brood, put behind a division-board until the 
brood is hatched. If you want to unite any stock 
with another, insert those frames behind the di- 
vision-board of that other colony. The latter may 
be thus strengthened at different times, while the 
two that are drawn from may be united at conven- 
ience. I often divide one colony between two others 
by means of frames. Or I sometimes shake the bees 
off in front of a colony containing its full or nearly 
full complement of comb, and give most of the 
frames to another. Of course, these processes may 
be modified to suit the wishesof the apiarist. I neg- 
lected to observe in the proper place what will occur 
to every one, that uniting in the fall belps us to 
weed out inferior queens. Autumn is the best time 
to do this culling, as a rule. Geo. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechanicsburg, III. 

nn —— 


BROERS’ REPORT. 





DOES THE COLOR OF HIVES MAKE ANY DIFFER- 
ENCE WITH THE BEES? 


RIEND ROOT:—As the honey season is past, 
and I have had time to figure up results, I 
will proceed to send in my report. I started 
inthe season of L886 with 24 colonies of Ital- 
ians and hybrids in fair condition; increased 

by natural swarming to 39. I sold and doubled the 
rest of them back to 24, and fed to keep from starv- 
ing. One colony deserted in May. I tookinalla 
grand total of 240 Ibs. of honey, about one-half 
comb. I got six swarms in September from the Ilth 
to the 2th, making in all 29 colonies in the fall, in 
good condition. I sold 5 colonies in the fall, which 
leaves me 24 to begin another season with. 


ARE BEES COLOR-BLIND? 

I will give you an item right here which goes to 
show that bees are not color-blind. I gave my 
brother a colony of bees; and as he had a hive of 
his own I just took the frames and bees from my 
hive and placed them in his. Jan. 12 we moved 
them over to his place, about 150 yards distant; and 
as the weather remained too cold for bees to fly, for 
about a week after moving, of course they could 
not come back; and to prevent trouble I had moved 
their old hive about 15 feet away, and cleaned off 
their old stand so they would not return to it. When 
the weather did turn warm,a great many of the 
bees returned; and on going out next morning I 
was surprised to find about 50 bees that had found 
the old hive, although it was placed among a pile of 
other hives all painted white, except that the hive 
referred to had the portico trimmed with blue. 
The poor little fellows had clustered in the portico, 
and some few had gone inside the hive; and they 
were as forlorn a looking lot of bees as I ever saw. 





ROBBING, HOW TO PREVENT. 


A plan that works well with me is to throw a sheet 
over the colony being robbed; and if the robbers 
are mostly from one colony, throw a sheet over 
that also, and just see how quickly they will change 
their tune. Leave the sheet on the robbed colony 
until after sundown, and thet contract the entrance 


“so it will admit only one or two bees at a time, and 


they will protect themselves by morning,if they 

have a good queen. If they have not, unite with 

some colony that has. M. BROERS. 
Gonzales, Tex., Jan. 25, 1887. 














ENCOURAGING. 
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$360.35 CASH FOR THREE MONTHS’ 


TIME WITH THE BEES. 


WIFE AND I; 


HEN 1 received GLEANINGS for Dee. Ith 

you said you would take the liberty of 
7 sending it, ete. Weare very glad you took 

that liberty. (By saying we, I mean wife 

and J, for we are partners in the bee-busi- 
ness—and, by the way, I do not believe any man 
can keep bees successfully without a good wife to 
help him). Here is our report for 1886: 

May 1, 40 swarms; sold 6 (without hives) $30.00; 
sold 13 (with hives) for $65.00; sold honey, 3000 Ibs., 
for $330.00; totai, $425.00. Our honey is all sold now. 
Bought 25 Simplicity hives, ready for use, except 
painting, $50.00; 3000 sections, 9.75; 9 lbs. fdn., $4.90 
—a gain, in one year, of $360.35. 

We have 56 swarms inthe cellar now; wintered 
last winter without any loss whatever. We spent 
about three months’ time altogether; peddled 
most of the honey, and got cash for it, 10 to 12% 
cents. I never saw a section of honey until I pro- 
duced it four years ago. What success we have 
had we owe to A. 1. Root. We have taken GLEAN- 
ING8, and have had his A B C book and no other. 

E. R. A. & B. BRAINARD. 

Postville, Ia., Dee. 27, 1886. 

AN AVERAGE OF 95 LBS. PER COLONY. 

Bees are in fine order for winter. This year the 
average number of pounds of honey per colony 
was 95; but little is sold up to date. 

THOs. H. TRICE. 

New Providence, Mont. Co., Tenn. 


FROM 35 TO 55, AND 3000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with 35 swarms—20 good 
ones, 10 poor,5 very poor. I increased to 55, and 
made 3000 lbs. of cap honey, very little basswood. 
Besides this I have more than enough natural 
stores to winter on. Wma. P. ABEL. 

Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


FROM 39 TO 52, AND 1100 LBS. OF HONEY. 

The season has been a poor one. Basswood was a 
failure. 1 took 1100 lbs. in 1-lb. sections from 39, 
and increased to 52 by division during goldenrod 
bloom. Each has from 15 to 20 Ibs. for winter. | 
placed them all in my bee-cellar Nov. 13. The tem- 
perature was 50, and they seemed to be very quiet. 
There was an average shrinkage lust winter of 9 lbs. 
in 42 colonies in the cellar fom Nov. Ist to Apr. 15th 
—165 duys. Temperature was about 50. 

N. A. BLAKE. 
Smith’s Mills, Quebec, Can. 
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. than the glass. This was ingeniously let 
_into the wood and then held there by strips 
of wood nailed around the edge of the glass. 
Finally Saturday, which was a good while 

| coming to_the boys, arrived. They had pre- 
' viously had some experience in making one 
/or two hives, and now they felt confident 
| that they could make a larger number with- 
| out so much waste in lumber as in the first. 
| Mr. Green had given them a little talk on 
| the division of labor. He explained how it 
| would be economy of labor and time to make 
Every boy or girl, under 15 | Several hives at once. Accordingly the boys 
years of age, who writes «| had decided to make a * batch of six hives.” 


letter for this department, CONTAINING “ A 
SOME VALUABLE Fact, NoT GeveratLy | The first thing to be done was to saw the 





KNOWN ON BEES QR OTHER MATTERS, | 
will receive one of David Cook’s excel- | 
lent five-cent Sunday -school books. 
Many of these books contain the same mat- | 
ter that you find in Sunday-school books | 
costing from $1.00jto $1.50. If you have had | 
one or more books, give us the names that we | 
may not send the same twice. We have now 
in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: | 
Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The ‘Roby | 
Family, Rescued from Egypt. and Ten Nightsin 
a Bar-Room. We have als» Our Homes, Part L,and 
Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may havea 
photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 
ago. Initisa picture of myself, Blne Eyes,and Cacdy.anda | 
glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 
yictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 
ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 
or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 









CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT 


THE BOYS’ AMATEUR BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


HE benchi-vises, which you remember | 
the bovs sent for, were duly received. 
They were now fully equipped to 
make any thing which youthtal gen- 
iuses canturnout. After school, dur- 

ing evenings, Mr. Green taught the boys in 

the rudiments of carpentry. He showed 
them how, by the use of a try-square, they | 
could make every thing perfectly square. | 

By practical examples, he instructed them as 

to the mortise and tenon, rabbet, dovetail, 

aud miter. The latter, he said they would | 
often have occasion to use. He then made 
them a miter-box which he explained as 
being so useful in a good carpenter shop. 
The keen zest and enjoyment with which 
the boys took hold of the work made them 
apt scholars, and they soon became quite 
proficient in the use of tools. In the mean. 
time Mr. Green had loaned them a copy of 
the A BC of Bee Culture, and had directed | 
them to read carefully the chapter on HivrE- 

MAKING, Which the boys did. Though the 

instructions there given were designed to 

accompany the buzz-saw, they thought they 
could make use of some of the instructions, 
even for hand-tools. | 

One evening after school, while the boys 
were talking and planning in their work- 
shop they discovered that they had insuffi- | 
cient light. Jimmie proposed to Sam that 
they make a little window just over the 
work-bench so they could have “lots of 
light”? just where they wanted it. Sam read- 
ily agreed, but said he must first ask his 
father’s permission tocutahole. When the | 
boys presented the matter before Mr. G. the 
latter readily consented, and at the same 
time explained how it could be done. 

A pane of glass, 10x15, was purchased. An | 
oblong hole was made through the side’ of | 
the barn, one-quarter inch smaller all around ! 





boards up in proper lengths. 

When they had been sawing for awhile, 
Jimmie exclaimed, ‘‘By cracky! this is 
mighty tough work.” As he said this the 
perspiration began to stand out on his nose, 
and his arm and back began to ache. 
Straightening up and throwing back his 
shoulders he said, ** This is more work than 


| play—almost as bad as sawing wood.” 


“You are right.” said Sam. ‘ Sawing 


| hives with these little saws is too hard work.”’ 


‘** T'd just like to shake hands with the man 
who invented the buzz-saw. Say.Sam,don’t 
you spose we could get up one ?” 

* A small mandrel] that would answer our 
purpose would cost only $2.25, and a couple 
of small saws could be had for about $1.40. 
I don’t know how we could get the power.” 

* Why can’t we make awindmill? We've 


made little ones,” said Jimmie. 


“So we could!” said Sam, brightening at 
the idea. ‘ Let us talk with pa about it.” 

The boys commenced work on their hives 
again with renewed energy. 

That evening the matter was brought be- 
fore Mr. Green. After some reflection he 
thought the boys might manage to make a 
windmill for running a buzz-saw for light 
work ; but then they would need his assist- 
ance. It would have to be quite large to run 
a buzz-saw—considerably larger than the 
boys had ever made. He advised them to 
wait until he could talk to a friend who was 
a machinist. 

(Continued.) 








JUVENILE [iEPFER-BOX. 





“*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes: 
An’ faith, he’ll prentit.”’ 


A LITTLE GIRL WHO “BEAT HER PAPA ALL 
HOLLOW.” 

My papa gave me some bees. They have made 
me 67 lbs. of nice extracted honey, and | traded my 
honey for « nice bat and a wax doll. Papa says my 
bees beat his all hollow. MAMIE BROERS. 

Gonzales, Texas, Jan. 2, 1887. 

Thank you, friend Mamie, for your re- 
port. We have known your papa real well, 


‘and we are glad to know he has a little gir), 


even if she did beat him all hollow. 





A LITTLE GIRL’S REPORT IN REGARD TO THE BEES 
GATHERING POLLEN IN TEXAS. 

This is the third letter I have given you on the 

subject. In 188 they commenced bringing in pol - 
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len on Sunday, the first of Feb. In 1886 they com- 
menced on Sunday, the 8ist day of Jan. In 1887) 
they commenced on Saturday, the 22d day of Jan. 
Our earliest bloom is the water-elm tree. It is very 
white pollen. Bees are all healthy and strong to 
date. Papa has sixty colonies; not one has died. 

Lizzik L. MULLIN, age 11. 

Oakland, Texas, Jan. 24, 1887. 


VESTA’S LETTER. 
My mother has 20 hives of bees, and she puts | 
them in the cellar in the winter. She had 10 hives | 
last spring, and got about 400 lbs. of honey in two- | 
pound boxes. What the bees don't finish up we | 
extract. My sister and [ turn the extractor. Ma | 
sent to Mr. Root for the extractor two years ago. | 
Last week Thursday it rained so hard I could not | 
go to school, and I tacked muslin on to the frames | 
for chaff cushions to put over the bees. 
Last summer my Sunday-school teacher gave me | 
a Bible for learning perfectly the ten command- | 
ments. When I had them learned we found that | 
my little sister Frances, seven years old, had Jearn- 
ed them just by hearing me say them. We are in 
the same class, so our teacher gave her a Bible too. 
Owego, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1886. VESTA PADGETT. 





BANKING UP SNOW FOR WINTER PROTECTION. 

My brother has had pretty good iuck with his 
bees, as he has not lost one swarm this winter. 
The way he keeps his bees in winter is this: He 
puts boards up around the hives so as to keep off 
the wind, and when it snows he shovels the snow | 
up all around the hives, but leaves the entrance of | 
the hive open, so that they can get air. He says | 
that this warm weather is hard on them, for they 
go out and try to fly around, and the snow blinds | 
them so they can not see, and they freeze to death. | 
He built ashed for them last winter, and they did | 
not do so well, for be hud 36 stands and lost half of 
them. He likes to work with bees, and he likes 
the honey also. He hus now 52 stands of bees, 
and he has been talking of buying some more of 
one of our neighbors, who wants to sellthem. He 
made a great deai of money selling honey last 
summer, and, besides, he kept enough to use, and 
he kept enough to useall winter. Rose Custis. 

Gillem, Ills. 

I hardly think the bright snow blinds the 
bees so that they die from the effects of it. 
Bees flying out on these warm days are lia- 
ble to become chilled. If they once alight 
in the snow they scarcely ever rise again. 
It is the chilling and not the blinding them 
that plays mischief with our pets. 








JUVENILE SWARM-CATCHERS. 
My pa‘has 54 stands of bees in the cellar. We had 
82 colonies last spring, and got 1200 lbs. of honey, 
and increased them to 52. I like to help work with 
bees. I help to tend them in swarming time. I 
watch them and catch the queen, and put her in 
a cage and lay the cage in front of the hive and let 
her be there until the bees come back; then I let 
her out of the cage and let herrun in the hive. 
We have our queens all cropped. We have had a 
cold winter so far. The thermometer was down to 
26 below zeroon the 7th. 
AARON A. KNOLL, age 1. 
Salamonia, Ind., Jan. 17, 1887. 
Boys and girls make capital swarm-catch- 





ers, don’t they, friend Aaron? Papa can 


not always be on hand when a swarm issues. 
Instead of running to tell him that the bees 
are swarming youcan tend to them your- 
self. Little boys and girls, you can all do it 
if you will only try. was ‘awful ‘fraid” 
when I first tried it; but the offer of a whole 
dollar made me bold, and I succeeded, as 
some of our old readers may possibly re- 


‘member. After that I did not have to be 
| hired to catch swarms when ‘my pa” was 


away. That was ten years ago. If you 
wish to know more about it, see last pages 
of the A B C of Bee Culture. 


OUK FRIEND CHARLIE ASKS SOME MORE QUESTIONS. 

We commenced in the spring with 8 eolonies— in 
box and 3 in L. hives. I increased to 20 by swarm- 
ing. The box hives did nearly all the swarming, 
while the Langstroth hives made the honey. We got 
only 2 swarms from the frame hives. The box hives 


| made but very little honey. We took 300 Ibs. of 


comb honey. This was a good season for bees. It 
opened up April 17, with the blooming of golden 
willow. This, although lasting but a short time, 
produced lots of honey; and during its biooming, 
bees filled their brood-chambers. Locust also pro- 
duced a great deal of honey this year. Basswood 
yielded lightly on account of rains; but whitegand 
sweet clover lasted for several weeks. Red clover 
produced some honey during its fall bloom. Honey 
came in so plentifully all summer that we could 
work with the bees auy time in August without any 
danger of robbing. Drones remained until after 
the middle of August. 

How long can our bees be contined in winter 
without being troubled with dysentery ’ Are any 
of the bees destroyed that are out at work during a 
heavy rain’ Will «# little clover chaff mixed with 
wheat chaff draw dampness? In swarming, will 
bees always cluster up in a tent that is set over 
them’? What part of the spring is the best time to 
Italianize? CHARLLE L. GREENFIELD. 

Somerville, Butler Co., O., Jan. 3, 1887. 

With favorable conditions, friend Charlie, 
I think the bees may be confined four or 
five months, without any trouble whatever. 
Where the stores are not of the best kind, 
however, it may be quite desirable to give 
them a flv every three or four weeks. I pre- 
sume some bees are lost during a heavy 
rainstorm that comes up suddenly. If the 
sun comes out shortly afterward, however, | 
believe they usually dry off and get home.— 
Ido not think that clover chaff would do 
any harm, and I think we have had reports 
where bees were wintered nicely with clo- 
ver chaff and nothing else.— We have never 
tried controlling swarms by setting a tent 
over a hive after the bees have started to 
come out. I presume they would cluster 
somewhere on the tent.—The sooner we 
Italianize our bees in spring, the better, 
but the weather, however, would probably 
make it uncertain business before the latter 


BEES ALL RIGHT SO FAR. 

My papa has 120 colonies of bees. He has part of 
them in the cellar. The thermometer stands about 
34 degrees} down cellar. The bees seem to have 
wintered all right so far. They seem to be very 
quiet. Thatis a sign they are wintering well. It is 
not very cold here now. The thermometer is 50 
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to-day outdoors. Papa's bees are in chaff hives. 
He packed them with cut straw. Papa hived all of 
his bees double to keep down the increase, except 
one swarm which he put in the new Heddon hive 
last summer. Last year was a poor season. We 
got but a few hundred pounds of honey. 
Lucy HURLBUT, age 11. 
Linden, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1887. 


A BOY’S REPORT FOR THREE YEARS. 

I commenced bee-keeping in 1884. Pa had a man 
hired to cut brush, and one day I went down where 
he was at work. He went to take a drink of water, 
and he saw aswarm of beesinthe tree. He gave 
them to me, and I put them in a cracker-box. I 
watched them all summer, and that winter Mr. Hall 
went down to New Orleans to the Exposition, and 
he bought a 9-frame Langstroth bee-hive. That 
winter I would look at them about every two weeks. 
When spring came they were all dead. That was 
the first lesson I learned. 

In the spring of 1885, Mr. Hall und I bought 3 
hives of bees, and we took 15 lbs. of honey from one 
new swarm. I increased to & colonies, and in the 
spring I had 6 colonies of bees. In 1886 I increased 
15, lost one; two got away; and I caught one. I 
took 50 Ibs. of honey from one hive which did not 
swarm. I divided one swarm, and sent and got an 
untested Italian queen for $1.00, which did well. I 
have now 14 colonies of bees. This evening Mr. 
Hall found a colony of bees in the hedge. He said 
there was about half a bushel of comb, and the bees 
aredead. Did you ever hear of bees settlingina 
hedge ? PAUL M. FRANCIS, uge 14. 

Mulberry, Bates Co., Mo., Dec. 13, 1886. 

It doesn’t pay to tinker with bees during 
the winter, does it? Old veterans some- 
times manage to do it without killing the 
bees ; but boys and beginners had better let 
them alone.—Bees frequently do swarm and 
cluster in hedges, but I never before heard 
of their being found in such places at this 
time of the year. No wonder they were 
dead when they were found; that is, if you 
are having as cold weather as we in Ohio 
have been having. 








PeBAcce COLUMN. 








SHALL GROCERS SELL TOBACCO ? 
WISH to say to you, that I have prevailed on 
my brother-in-law to agree to give up the use 
of the filthy weed, tobacco; and he says that, if 
you will send him a smoker, if ever he takes 
to the use of tobacco again he will pay you 
double price. He keeps bees. Having just read Ter- 
ry, in GLEANINGS, On the use of tobacco, I must ask 
you a question, though I know what your answer 
will be. Iam 61 years old; have never used a bit 
of it in any shape, except to smoke seed-tic’s with 
it, to get rid of them. Well, I have a little one- 
horse store, and the country is flooded with stores. 
All sell tobacco. I have to sell it also, against my 
will. I have tried to prevail with the young to give 


up the use of -it, telling them I would quit keeping 
it. The answer is invariably, ‘‘ We will go to other 
places and get it, and you will lose our custom.” 
WhatamItodo? To quit selling tobacco is to quit 
business. 

Rock Spring, Mo. 


CHARLES L. GOUGH. 





Friend G., we have had just such a case in 
our own town. A young man owning a gro- 
cery became a Christian. He thought it his 
plain duty to give up the selling of tobacco, 
although the profits from his sales of the 
weed were large. Some of his former cus- 
tomers did go to other grocers for their to- 
bacco and provisions; but in spite of this, 
and in spite of the fact that there are seven 
other groceries in our village of a little over 
1500 inhabitants, his business has prospered, 
and his grocery store ranks among the two 
or three of the kind in town that are doing 
the most business. 

HAS CONQUERED THE HABIT. 

1 promise never to use tobacco any more. If I do 
I will send you 70 cts. for the smoker. If you see fit 
to send me the smoker, I shall keep my pledge. 

Pawlet, Vt., Dec. 14, 1886. S. H. HARRINGTON. 

If my husband uses any more tobacco, I will see 
that you have the 70 cts. for the smoker. 

Mrs. 8. H. HARRINGTON. 

Here is what friend H. says after giving 
up the use of tobacco: 

The smoker is nice, and I am much obliged for it. 
It was rather hard to go without tobacco at first; 
but, thank the Lord and you, I have conquered. 

Pawlet, Vt., Dec. 28, 1886. S.H. HARRINGTON, 

Many thanks for the smoker you sent me; if | 
ever use tobacco in any way I will pay for the 
smoker. I received your A B C,and am highly 
pleased with it. W.C. SWETNAM. 


I um a reader of GLEANINGS. I have been a 
chewer of tobacco for 40 years. I wish to place my- 
self under bonds to discontinue the practice, for 
which send me a smoker. I. A. PRESNELL. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 29, 1886. 

I gave up the use of tobaeco last spring, and 
haven't used any since. If Il am entitled to a smo- 
ker, send it along. If I begin again, I will pay for 
smoker. FRED ELDREDGE. 

Sharon Spa, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1887. 








W.C. Sweasman says he has quit the use of tobac- 
co; and that, if you are willing to send him a smo- 
ker, you may do so; and if he ever uses the weed 
again he will pay you for the smoker, postage and 
all. Send it to him; and if he breaks over I will see 
that it is paid for. 2 A. T. DOYLE. 

Berthaville, Mo., Dec. 28, 1886. 


TWO GIVE UP THE HABIT. 

Here is another party coming, pledging them- 
selves to henceforth abstain from the use of tobac- 
co, if you will send them each a smoker. Should 
either of us hereafter use it in any way,I will pay 
twice the price of smoker or smokers. 
J. A. AND H. A. KIME. 
Fairfield, Pa., Jan. 1, 1887. . 
INCREASE IN WEIGHT AFTER GIVING UP TOBACCO. 

My father is now 74 years of age, and has not 
used tobacco for 2 years. He had used it for 42 
years. His average weight when using tobacco 
was 150 lbs.; it is now 195. He promises never to 
use it again, and asks you tosend him a smoker. 
If he ever uses it again he will pay you for the 
smoker. JOHN C. PIERCE. 

Grotin, Vt., Jan. 2, 1887. 
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OUR HOMES. 


When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.—PROv. 
16: 7. 


‘OW, | am going to presume in my 
d 








talk to you to-day, that we have en- 
emies even in our homes. It is asad 
thing to contemplate, but facts are 
often sad. I have particularly in 
mind the relationship existing between 
father and mother, and son and daugh- 
ter; and if there is any relationship in 
this world that is sacred, it seems to me 
it is the relationship between parent and 
child. What does that have todo with the 
matter of enemies? Well, I suspect if Sa- 
tan had never obtained a passageway into 
the human heart there might have been 
perfect peace and harmony under-all cir- 
cumstances, and for all time, between par- 
ent and child. Let me illustrate what I am 
thinking of, by a little chapter from my own 
experience. 

am one of seven children. There are 
three older and three younger. My past 
recollections of my mother are, that she was 
a hard-working, burden-bearing mother. 
Her trust was in the Savior always, but she 
had many trials and difficulties. In addi- 
tion to the large family, we were at one 
time in rather straitened circumstances. 
Father was a carpenter by trade. and did 
not always get employment. At other 
times sickness threw him behind. I re- 
member when affairs got to such a point 
that things really looked dark for father 
and mother and a family of seven, and that 
mother had been praying that God would 
open a way for father to earn an honest 
livelihood. The prayer was answered, but 
the conditions of it were that he should be 
away from home perhaps more than half of 
the time. This threw the management of 
the family upon mother. Now, father was 
stern and severe. He was of the old Con- 
necticut type, and did not believe in sparing 
the rod. Every one of the seven, from the 
baby up, learned to obey, and a good many 
times they obeyed with fear and trembling. 
We obeyed mother also, but no child was 
ever afraid of her. If she punished, her 


loving hand was restrained by a loving 
heart from making the punishment any 
thing very much to be dreaded. When 


father was at home we obeyed her some- 
what through fear of him, if we did not 
obey with alacrity ; but when he was —_ 
some of us fell into loose ways. I myself 
remember with feelings of. sorrow my self- 
ish and disobedient acts and ways; and 
when my elder brother was away I was the 
eldest boy in the household, and my serv- 
ices were much needed. But I got lazy 
and listless about getting up mornings. My 





mother would call me twice. and sometimes 
the third time, but I didn’t get up then until | 
I got ready. [was also inthe companionship | 
of bad boys more or my wena | shouldn't | 
have been with had my father been at home, 

and from them I learned examples of dis- | 
obedience. A neighbor would call one of. 
the children two or three times. The chil- 





dren, without making move to obey, would 
‘* sass back,”’ as we boys used to term it, in 
an undertone. The conversation might be 
something like this : 

“Charlie, I have called you three times; 
now come here this instant.” 

Charlie — in an undertone, ‘‘ Well, 
suppose you did call three times—who cares?” 

At this the other boys would titter and 
laugh, which incited Charlie to further acts 
of disobedience. By and by Charlie would 
get yas for bad behavior. When he 
came back he would have over something 
like the following : 

‘**Scolding don’t hurt any, whipping don’t 
last long, and kill you ng dare not.” 

Now, friends, 1 never did as badly as the 
above; but I might have done so had I had 
the same kind of training and encourage- 
ment in badness. I can not remember 
positively, but I presume likely my mother 
used to speak something like this : 

**Amos, I have called you three times 
now, and you nso must get up at once.” 

Ido not remember of ever talking back 
when my mother called me, but I do re- 
member that | grumbled to myself, as I got 
up in a sullen way, “ Well, suppose you 
have culled me three times—who cares ? and 
who wants to be scolded at and found fault 
with for everlasting ?”’ 

Of course, I got up surly. If the dog got 
in the way before my eyes were well open, I 
kicked him. If my younger brothers or 
sisters, who were up and washed, and 
bright and happy, half an hour before I was, 
came in the way, I felt angered at them. 
Perhaps I gave one of my sisters’ dolls a 
kick. After 1 had been upa while these 
surly, peevish feelings wore off, and I was 
a tolerably bright happy boy, and most of 
the time we were a pleasant, happy family. 
But Iam saddened to be obliged to admit, 
that sometimes the surliness seemed to be 
contagious, and got among several of us at 
once. We pained our tired, patient mother 
by wrangles and disputes ; and when she ex- 
horted us to godliness and loving-kindness 
to each other, we rejected her Bible and her 
religion. Now, mind you, we didn’t often 
do this openly to her face, if we ever did. 
It was a sort of undercurrent; and had we 
been called to task we would have said, may 
be, we were “just in fun.’’ Poor mother 
was sorely tried with many cares as well as 
fatigue, and it would be nothing strange if 
she sometimes forgot just a little, and re- 
proached or complained, ina way that was 
not just the wisest. Dear father and moth- 
er, Whose eyes are resting on these pages, 
have you never had any trouble by disobe- 
dience among the children ? Have you nev- 
er been tried to see them growing up selfish 
and indifferent ? and have a never felt 
any discouragement, and felt that talking 
was of no use? May be you do not say it 
out loud, but did you ever feel, ‘I declare, 
I have talked and talked to that boy John 
until it seems as if there were not a bit of 
use in talking any longer. If the boy goes 
to ruin. he will have to go. I actually be- 
lieve I have told him twenty times to put 
his muddy boots out on the porch; to hang 
up his hat, and to shut the stair door after 
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him. Just look there, will you? There are_ 
the boots on our best carpet; there is the | 
best hat on the floor, and there is the stair 
door wide open, with such a draft through 
here that we have probably all caught cold. 
I have told him of it kindly and patiently; 
but if he does not say outright that he does 
not care, his looks say it plainer than words 
can speak it. What shall I do?” 

Now, friends. am I not right in saying | 
that enmity is growing up between this | 
mother and son? Both parties are getting | 
ealloused and case-hardened, as it were. | 
The mother has got to the point where she | 
says if the boy goes to ruin, he will have to | 
iw can’t do any thing more for him. | 
“he boy has been so long disobedient, self- | 
ish, and unfeeling, that he can say outright, | 
* Well, who cares if I did? what are you go- | 
ing to do about it?” Now, 1 don’t mean to 
say that I got to be as bad as that, but I was 
growing stronger that way, and had got 
pretty well along. I knew my mother was 
overworked, but other boys’ mothers were 
overworked also, and we couldn’t be tied up 
to mother’s apron-strings, so we laughed it 
off as a joke, and let it slide. I do not know 
how common such things are. You can tell, 
dear friends, better than I whether Satan 
has made any such inroads into your own 
loved home. I hardly need tell you that 
beys, when they get to the stage I have pie- 
tured, are ready for strong drink and games 
of chance. <A cigar will come pretty soon, 
unless something interposes. Perhaps some 
tired mother or discouraged father feels like | 
saying, ‘* For God’s sake, Mr. Root, tell us | 
what we are to do when children won't obey 
us.”’ Dear friends, it is with joy and grati- 
tude to God that I undertake the task of | 
telling you what to do in cases like these. 
It is with joy and gratitude that I tell you 
what saved me from—who shall say what?— 
and placed me here to write these Home 
Papers for the helpand encouragement both 
of parents and children. 

I do not know how old I was at the time— 
perhaps ten or twelve. <A series of revival 
meetings was held in our town of Mogadore, 
Summit Co., O. I do not know what chureh 
was instrumental in starting the revival, for 
I did not go; I did not like ‘‘ meetings.” 
Mother went, I believe, regularly, and I 
heard something of the outpourings of the 
Spirit, as some of the brethren and sisters 
termed it. I did not know much about the 
meetings. and cared less; but this I did 
know: That «a change had come over my 
mother. She was always a Christian, but 
now she wasa happier and more hopeful 
Christian. It shone from her face, it rang 
out from the tones of her voice, and it over- 
flowed from every act and motion of her life. 
I believe my mother in her younger days 
was a rather handsome woman; but as my 
memory goes back this morning it seems to 
me she was a beautiful mother under the | 
influence of the outpourings of God’s spirit 
into her heart. Notwithstanding her cares 
and the hard work that lay before her, she was | 
at this time constantly breaking forth into | 
snatches of those grand old hymns. Occa- | 
sionally I woke up in the night and heard | 
her voice in prayer. This was nothing new, | 








but just now the tones were hopeful and 
joyous. She prayed as if the blessing had 
already come. She prayed for my poor self. 
as if she knew 1 was going to be a better boy. 
We began to get acquainted, and it was 
about this time that she began to teach 
me and interest me in gardening; then 
she told me in a way that did not have any 
severe reproach about it, that father was 
having a hard time to get along, and that 
she and I together could help a good deal by 
having a nice garden. Poor mother! she 
was already doing more work than any hu- 
man being ought to do, and yet she planned 
to help me make garden. Finally she spoke 
one evening about the trouble of getting me 
up mornings. She told me that, in father’s 
absence, I was almost the man of the house, 
and that it would bea great help to her if I 
could get up in good season, or, at least, the 
first time she called me. She had struck 
the righft chord, and I was disarmed. When 
adrunken man ora highwayman gets a re- 
volver in his possession, the first thing to do 
is to disarm him; get out of his hands that 
murderous weapon, by hook or by crook ; 
and, my friend, when Satan makes an in- 
road in your child’s heart, the child must be 
disarmed—not by might nor by power nor 
by reproaches, nor by telling him that you 
have called him three or four times already, 
but by Christ’s spirit; by throwing away 
bowie-knives and revolvers, or, if the ex- 
pression is too strong, by throwing away re- 
proaches and harsh feelings out of your own 
eart ; you must do it in the language of our 
text: 

When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with bim. 

I remember the very morning after this 
when mother called me. I remember the 
tones of her voice better than the words, 
but they were something like these : 

** Amos!’’ She spoke just my name, and 
nothing more, until she had roused me to 
consciousness, sO that I remembered the 
conversation of the night before. Then she 
said, in gentle, loving tones, ‘‘The sun is 
shining; you will get up now and help me, 
will you not?” I don’t think I replied back, 
** Yes, mother, to be sure I will,’ but the 
look in my face said it better than words, 
and I was not only up and dressed quickly, 
but I was bright and cheerful. Mother had 
conquered—Satan was cast out, and that, 
too, in the name of Jesus Christ, just as Pe- 
ter bade the lame man get up and walk: but 
mind you I had not accepted Christ at all ; 
there was no thought of Christianity direct 
in my ee heart. I got up for my mother. 
It was Christ’s spirit that moved me, but 1 
saw that spirit through her: and, dear par- 
ent, if your child is to be led to Christ it 
must be to Christ through you. When he 
can see Christ embodied in your daily life, 
then he will accept Christ. You may ask if 
there is no limit to this. God ris, knows 
where the limit is; but we read in his holy 
word (Lev. 26:8), ‘* Five of you shall chase a 
hundred, and a hundred of you shall put ten 
thousand to flight.” I can not remember 
that my mother had any trouble afterward, 
in getting me up mornings. Neithercan I tell 
you how much we enjoyed the gardening 
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that summer; nor can I tell you how much 
father was pleased to go around with mother 
and to see how much thingsj;had grown dur- 
ing his absence. As an illustration of the 
change that came over her boy, I will men- 
tion a little circumstance. 

Mother was the only one of the whole 
family who knew how to milk a cow, and in 
father’s absence she milked the cow winter 
and summer, and oftentimes when the older 
ones sat around the stove. One stormy 
morning, | think it was when snow and 
sleet came with the rain, she started to milk 
the cow as usual. I jumped up and took 
the pail, saying, ** Here, mother, you have 
milked that cow iong enough.” 

She expostulated gently. ‘‘ Why, Amos, 
you have not learned how. Let me milk 
this morning, and when we have more time | 
rey teach you to milk, if you really want to 
do it.” 

Now, [had begun to have quite an idea 
by this time of being a man and being man- 
ly, so 1 took the pail from her with a good- 
natured smile. I told her that, if I did not 
know how to milk, I guessed I could learn. 
I had been taking care of our big red bossy, 
winter and summer,so that she knew me 
and | knew her, and there was not very 
much trouble on that score; but before I 

ot the pail full I concluded it was a bigger 
Job to milk a cow than I had ever supposed. 
{ was ashamed to go back and tell mother, 
so [ stuck to it; and, if I remember correct- 
ly, mother néver milked the cow any more. 
I hardly need tell you that the experience 
of that winter and summer has had its ef- 
fect on my whole life; nay, further: it has 
produced a marked effect on the lives of 
every one of those seven children. My poor 
father was not blessed with mother’s natu- 
ral hopefulness, but he seemed rather 
given to doubt and darkness. He once 
made the remark, that he should have had his 
name taken from the church records more 
than once had it not been for his wife. The 
good pastor to whom the remark was made, 
replied, ‘*‘ Brother Root, you may thank God 
for your good wife who has pulled you 
through so many seasons of davies : and 
by his grace we hope she may yet pull you 
into the gates of the eternal city.”” And I 
believe the prediction has been fulfilled. 

You.may say,‘ But, Mr. Root, how are 
we to get that overflowing spirit of trust 
and faith? Must we go to revival meetings, 
and go forward, and get upan enthusiasm?” 

I do think, my friend, you should make it 
a point to attend the revival meetings held 
in your vicinity ; but besides this I think it 
isthe duty of every Christian to attend the 
regulur prayer-meetings as well as_ the 
prenehing services; not only be on hand, 
mut take up the cross and do your part. If 
you have met discouragements and trials, 
just such as I have pictured to-day, get u 
among your brothers and sisters and tell 
them you want to be nearer to Christ, and 
ask their prayers; and when you do this, 
be sure your daily conduct is in keep- 
ing ; examine your own heart well, and see 
whether you are fulfilling the commands of 
the Scriptures. Read your Bibles. and see if 
they don’t touch on the point of your 





troubles. I told you about our friend Rob- 
ert, in jail, a short time ago. Robert says 
he is a member of the chureh; he says 
he wants to be a Christian; but when I 
read those passages to him about loving our 
enemies, and doing good to those who hate 
us, he declared flatly, that, if that was what 
the Bible taught, he didn’t want any of it. 
When it came right down to the plain teach- 
ings of the Bible, he refused to obey, point 
blank. Now, then, has your child seen you 
repeatedly love your enemies, and do good 
to those who hate you? When you get up 
in the prayer-meeting, and say that you are 
hungering and thirsting for an outpouring 
of the Iloly Spirit, does every one who hears 
you say it know that you are complying 
with the conditions laid down in God's ho- 
ly word? Another thing, that I know is 
helpful: Go often to your pastor; tell him 
your difficulties, and ask him to pray for 
you and with you. You may object, and 
say that he is already overburdened, and 
will not care to know about it. It is a mis- 
take—it will help him in writing his ser- 
mons, to know the needs of his flock, and it 
will help him to talk over these things. 
You can not be a Christian and keep it all 
to yourself. No such baptism of the Holy 
Spirit would have been poured out upon my 
mother’s life had she not been among God’s 
children, and habitually gone around through 
ya en in scenes of sickness and 
aeathn. 

The great point is, to get Satan out of 
your own heart, and the great danger is 
that you may be misled to thinking you are 
doing a Christian duty when you are al- 
most wholly in the bonds of Satan.  Be- 
ware of how you get into a set and formal 
way of reproaching the child over and over 
again. Lonce heard of a boy who was ask- 
ed what his name was, and he replied that 
it was ‘ Willie Dont.” He was probably 
a boy of an inquiring turn of mind, and had 
heard it over and over so much, * Willie 
Dont,” that he thought it must be his 
name. Sometimes a parent says, ‘* Why, 
do you suppose a body can stop his work, 
and go and take time to have a long palaver 
with that child over some trifling matter?” 
My friend, the molding of the mind of the 
child, and the fashioning of a Christian 
character, is the most important work God 
ever gave to any human being to do. If 
there is any work in this world that is of 
any more consequence, let us hear what it 
is. Instead of standing at the foot of the 
stairs. and calling your child to get up, in 
hackneyed phrases that have been used over 
and over again, go patiently clear up stairs, 
no matter if you are wearied and in a hurry; 
stand by the child’s bedside; wait until he 
is fully awake, then win good-natured ac- 
quiescence before you go down. Win him 
with Christ’s love in your heart. Go up 
with a prayer and go down with a prayer, 
and yours shall be the victory over the 
schemes of the Evil One, and the victory 
shall be through Christ Jesus. And to him 
be all power and glory and honor for ever. 


When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.—PROv. 
16: 7. 
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NEW IMPROVEMENTS IN HIVE-MAK- 
ING MACHINERY. 


SAW-TABLES, ETC. 


> FTER Mr. J.S. Warner, our foreman, 
9 had got our new building with its new 
machinery nicely in running order he 
set to work to devise some improve- 
ments in some of our wood-working 
machines, to render them safer to the sawyer 
as Well as to make them accomplish more 
and better work. Below we give you a view 
of one of the machines which he has devised 
and improved. 


Ns 


SAW-TABLE, WITH WARNER'S IMPROVE 
MENT. 


This machine is for general-purpose work, 
such as we propose to send out. The im- 
provement consists in having the distance 
from the ripping-gauge to the saw regulated 
by an endless chain and screw arrangement. 
The chain, as shown in the right of the en- 
graving, ogee over two toothed wheels, or, 
technically, spur-wheels. The latter are at- 
tached to the end of the two rods having 
square-cut threads eight to the inch. To 
each end of the parallel gauge is fastened a 
nut through which the long screws pass. 
Now, when this gauge is exactly parallel to 
the saw, any width required for ripping stuff 
may be quickly obtained by grasping the 
chain in the middle and pulling it one way 
or the other. Both screws will. under neces- 
sity, travel at the same rate of speed, as the 
chain can not slip. In obedience to the 
screw, both ends of the gauge will travel at 
the same rate, and the gauge will, in conse- 
quence, remain exactly parallel. 

This is a great improvement over the old 
pene gauge, for the following reasons: 

t permits of a very fine adjustment, even to 
the “ splitting of a hair.” if the stuff pees 
is discovered to be a little ‘secant’ or a little 
“flush,” a slight pulling or pushing of the 
chain will secure the exact width. This 


could not be easily done by the old plan. 
Secondly, the gauge is held much more se- 
curely, there being no possibility of a shuck. 
Thirdly, when the required width for rip- 
ing is securedk the gauge does not have to 
ve fastened down, the nut-and-screw ar- 
rangement holding it perfectly stationary. 


| Fourthly, should the saw get out of line, as 
| itis apt to do, the set-screw holding one of the 
| spur-wheels to the long screw may be loos- 
ened. By aslight turning of the screw, in- 
dependently of the other, the gauge may be 
made exactly parallel to the saw. The set- 
screw, before mentioned, may then be tight- 
ened. Weecan furnish this machine, when 
desired, at the old price; i. e., $25.00, includ- 
ing the miter-board shown on top of the 
machine, and one of our heavy mandrels. 
Formerly we have sent out one of the small 
mandrels in one of these machines. For 
50e extra we will put in a mandrel that will 
take 9 groovers. - 











-_ 


WARNER'S AUTOMATIC MACHINE FOR CUT- 


TING INSETS IN THE SECTIONS. 

The next to which we invite your atten- 
tion is an automatic machine for cutting the 
insets to the bolts, or pieces of planks, prior 
to being ripped up into strips. The bolts 
are simply piled in the tray shown in the 
rear of the machine. They are then auto- 
matically shoved through and thrown upon 
the floor in the foreground. This is done by 
a pair of endless chains with now and then 
a raised link so as to catch the blocks. The 
pile of blocks then drops down, and the bot- 
tom one is shoved out as before. The chain, 
together with a pair of raised links, is shown 
in the front of the machine. The device for 
holding the blocks firmly over the cutter- 
head as the blocks pass over is a series of 
four wheels mounted on twoone-inch shafts. 
They are shown in the cut together with a 
pair of cutter-heads. 

This machine will accomplish in fhree or 
four hours what would require a whole day 
by the old way of shoving blocks over a cut- 
ter-head by hand, cutting out but one inset 
atatime. Not only that, but it is operated 
with entire safety to the one feeding it. 

Right here it is proper to remark, that this 
machine was the outgrowth of an accident 
to one of our old trusty men while cutting 
out the insets in the old way. A little knot 
was the cause, it having caught in the cut- 





ter-head, revolving at a high rate of speed. 
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The bolt was thrown suddenly out from un- 
der his hand, allowing it to fall upon the) 
cruel knives. To prevent a repetition of | 
such a thing we told our foreman, Mr. War- | 


ner, and our machinists, that we wanted them | 
to get up an automatic machine which would | 


preclude the possibility of an accident, and | 
the foregoing is the machine. 

We can furnish this machine. when desir- 
ed, put is complete, for $75.00. 

P. S.—By way of caution, we wish to sug- 
gest to all of you who have to do with saws 
or cutter-heads, be careful ; saws are treach- 
erous things, rather more partial to the inex- | 
perienced. You will not appreciate the im- 
portance of being caretat 
mutilated your fingers. 


whereof we know. ERNEST. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FOR GLEANINGS. 

Il BELIEVE there has never been a time before 
when so many good articles were waiting for a 
place. As the winter is now about past, let us drop 
long essays, and get into practical work. Bright 
practical thoughts, expressed in few words, seem 
to be the demand now in journalism. 


A BEE OR A COW—WHICH? 
WE clip the following from the Rural Canadian: 


None but those who have studied the subject have any idea 
of the enormous waste of honey that goes on from want of 
properly qualified insects to collect it. ere, for instance, is 
a striking fact: ** Given two fields of clover of equal size, side 

by side, one of which you pasture with cows and the other of 
which you pasture with bees, the one pastured by bees will 
produce a greater weight of honey than the field pastured by 
cows will of butter and cheese, and the cows will have eaten 
every blade of clover that is in the field.” 


The above statement may be true, but it seems a 
little astounding. 


TERRY AND TOBACCO. 
WE are pleased to notice that the N. Y. Tribune of 


Feb. 9 has copied the greater portion of friend Ter- | 


ry’s article from GLEANINGS, and also strongly in- 
dorses the position taken by your humble servant 
and others. 
ing the moral weight of the Tribune has thrown its 
influence against tobacco. 


THE POTATO- BOOK- -AN APPENDIX. 
By my request, friend Terry has written quite a 


lengthy appendix, giving all that is valuable that | 


has come up since the book was written, two years 


ago. This appendix will be furnished free of charge | 
to all who have purchased the book, by application | 
on a postal card, and it will be included with the 


book to all future customers. We willfurnish the 3 
little hand-books—viz., Terry on the Potato, Terry 


until you have | 
Several of our men | 
have been hurt recently, and we speak | 


May God be praised, that a paper hav- | 


| on the Winter Care of Horses and Cattle, and Prot. 
Cook’s new book on maple-sugar making, for an 
even dollar, postpaid. 


MR. THOMAS HORN. 

AS we go to press, Feb. 16, we have received let- 
ters from about fifty individuals who have sent Mr. 
Horn money. The greater part of the fifty have 
| received no returns whatever. A few have hada 

_ part of the order filled. The amount claimed foots 

| up to something like $375. Mr. Horn fears it will be 

impossible for him to settle all claims this season. 
It was an error of my own in so stating it in our 
| editorial last month. As the notes he proposes giv- 
| ing are payable in two years, he expects to take 
them all up before they are due. 


A HONEY-APIARY. 

As soon as the weather shall permit, we propose 
to locate a honey-apiary a few miles from the 
home apiary, for the purpose of more carefully 
testing some of the new appliances for producing 
comb and extracted honey. The large number of 
colonies in our own locality during past seasons 
has made it almost impossible to test some of the 
new systems of honey-production with any degree 
of satisfaction—the nectar of our locality being 
divided among five or six hundred colonies. None 
of our stocks have been able to secure more than 
enough to fill the brood-chamber, to say nothing 
about going above. Should foul brood reappear 
in the home apiary again this season, since the 
prices have been reduced it may be necessary to 
establish still another out-apiary. In any event 
our friends may rest assured that all who send for 
queens and bees will receive nothing but perfectly 
healthy stock. 


PERIODICALS, AND DO THEY 
PAY? 

Our esteemed friend “ Sam,” in the Ohio Farmer 
for Feb. 12, makes the following point, which was 
gathered during the institute work during the past 
winter in Wisconsin: There is one townsbip in that 
State where not an agricultural paper is taken, and 
the average price of butter for the year was 10}; 
cents. In another township, 214 agricultural papers 
are taken, costing about $250, and their butter sold 
atan average of 23% cts.,the same year. As the 
amount sold in each townhsp was not greatly differ- 
ent, it shows that, by paying $250 for intelligence, 
they received forit the dividend of $8100 over the 
township that takes no papers. In other words, the 
farmers who saved $2.50 by not taking farm papers 
actually paid $8100 by being too smart to take such 
papers. Besides the matter of butter, how much 
benefit did the others receive in other crops? And 
besides the crops, regarded from a dollars-and-cents 
view, what has been the effect of those 214 periodi- 
cals on the boys and girls? Still further, our agri- 
cultural press, as a whole, is striking heavy blows 
for righteousness and godliness (excepting a few of 
| them on the tobacco question, but it is only a very 

few). The time is mostly gone by when it was fash- 
ionable to sneer at “book farming.” I hope the 
| agricultural press will pass this item around; and 
if it shall happen to fit townships in other States as 
| well as Wisconsin, let us have it widely copied. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL 














CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Pan-Handle Bee- Keepers’ yueg iation will hold oy next 
meeting at Wheeling, W. Va.. No, 1138 Main St.,in K. of P. 
| Hall, March 3 and 4, 1 _ L. KINSEY, Sec, 
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Our Own APIARY. 


THE T SUPER—ITS USES AND CONSTRUC- | 
TION. 
VER since the first appearance of that | 
4 practical little work by Dr. Miller, | 
we A Year Among the Bees.’ we* 
have been discussing here in our es- 
tablishment the merits and demerits, 
if any, of the T super. We have made 
several models upon a plan different from 
Miller’s; but after carefully considering all 
the pros and cons of the various plans we 
have at last gone back to very nearly the | 
original one as described in the doctor’s 
book. The slight change was made with 
a view to simplify the construction of the 
T super as well as to secure one or two 
additional advantages, as it seemed to us. 
The one figured below does not represent 
exactly the one which we propose to bring | 


before the public, as we made a little change | | 


in it after we put it into the hands of the en- 
gravers. However, it wi!l serve our purpose 
to illustrate the principle of the T super. 





THE T SUPER. 


The T tins, from which the super derives 
its name, is shown in Figs. 1 and 2, the 
latter a cross-section. Friend Miller, in his | 
book, says it would be desirable if the T | 
tins could be made of one strip of tin, but 
that his tinner informed him that, with ordi- 
nary tools, this could not be done. His tins 
were accordingly made by placing two tins, 
bent at right angles, together, as 
in Fig. 3. They were then sold- 
ered. These are just as good | 
when finished, but are rather ex- FIG. 3. | 
pensive to make. We now have a machine 
which makes the T tins of one strip of tin, | 
as seen in Figs. | and 2. 

We next were undecided as to whether we | 


should make these T tins at fixed distances, | 


7 

**We” means Mr. Warner (our foreman), Mr. 

Calvert, A. I. R., when he is not off in the lots, and | 

our humble servant. We're the “ bosses,” me | 
now. 





Frs. 





or whether we should make them movable, 
as in the Miller super. The engraving 
shows the tins as stationary. We had then 
decided to make them as in the cut, for the 
following reasons: First, the tins would al- 
ways be in place, and, aS a consequence, 
would not require to be spaced when putting 
in sections. Second, the T tins would not 
get lost. 

After carefully reconsidering the matter 
we came tothe conclusion that we ought not 
to deviate to any considerable extent from 
the plan given by so good an authority as 
Dr. Miller. We accordingly decided to 


/make the super with the T tins movable, 


in spite of the fact that our engravers had 
illustrated the super as originally intended. 
The manner of construction which we have 
finally decided upon is as follows : 

The two end-pieces of the shell of the su- 
per are 184x44x4; the two side-pieces are 
18tx44x5-16. We next get out two strips of 
tin, + inch wide, and in length equal to the 


nnn inside length of the super; also 
| g two strips of tin 4 inch wide, in 
| 4 length equal to the inside width 


| of the super. These strips of 


; . tin are bent at right angles along 
FIG. 4. their entire length... These are 
nailed along the inside bottom edge of the 


| super, as in Fig. 4. A represents a section 


of the wooden side uear the bottom edge, 
and B,C, the tin bent at right angles. Up- 


'on B rests the flat edge of the T tin, the 


edge C coming flush with the bottom of the 
wood. 
ADVANTAGES IN HAVING THE SUPER MADE 
AS ABOVE. 
Let us now consider one or two of the 
necessary advantages accruing from the use 


of movable T tins. They permit, first, not 


only the use of the 44x44 section, but also 
the 6 to the L. frame, and the 4 to the I. 


frame. Where it is desirable to use either 
'of the two latter, one or two of the T tins, 


as the case may be, may be dispensed with, 
and the others spaced so as to receive the 
sections. That is, this super will take a 
1-lb., 14-lb., and 2-lb., section, and, as we 
shall see, several widths of these sizes. 
Right here the reader will observe that the 
Moore crate, by reason of the partitions be- 
ing at fixed distances, does not permit of 
the foregoing valuable function. Again, 
the T super, with movable tins, permits the 
removal of the sections en masse, by means 
of a follower, in the easiest manner possi- 
ble. It is true, the Moore crate possesses 
this feature to a certain extent, but it does 
not seem to me that the sections can be re- 
moved as easily. Those partitions present 
a considerable amount of surface to the sec- 
tions; and this, together with the added 


amount of bee-glue, makes a consequent in- 


crease of friction in removing the sections. 
There is another very important advan- 
tage which the T super has over the Moore 
crate; namely, the former may be used 
either with or without separators, while the 
latter can not be so used. Last of all, the T 
super costs less. 
he foregoing are the differences between 
the two surplus arrangements. In other re- 
spects they possess about the same func- 
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tions. One is, that they will take other 
widths than the 1 15-l6—an advantage 
which can not be said of the combined ship- 
ping and honey crate. By the application 
of a little arithmetic we find that the T su- 
er and the Moore crate will take the follow- 
ing-named widths: 1 15-16,1 11-16, 14, and 
1% scant, and the number of these required 
to filla crate is, respectively, 28, 82, 36, and 
40. These sizes are figured without the use 
of separators ; but our foreman says that all 
of the above will shrink after leaving the 
saw, to ) ovnge the use of separators if de- 
sired. 
7-to-the-foot section, but the latter may be 
made to fit the super by piecing it out with 
another width of section. 

The T super and Moore crate can both be 
tiered up; but the combined shipping and 
honey crate is not so constructed as to ad- 
mit of this feature inside the Simplicity hive. 

We can furnish the T super, made as de- 
scribed above, in the flat, including T tins 
and the L. tins, for 15c each; 10 for $1.10, 
and 100 for $10.00. T tins when desired sep- 
arately will be 12¢ for 10, or $1.00 per 100. If 
desired by mail, double above prices. L. 
tins, separately, 50c per 100. 








SPECIAL NOVICES. 


SOME IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE 60TH 
EDITION OF OUR PRICE LIST NOW IN 
THE PRESS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 








YUCCA BRUSHES, TINNED WIRE AND SIMP. FEEDERS. 


The wholesale prices on all these have been greuat- 
ly reduced. 


BEES BY THE POUND, NUCLEI, AND COLONIES. 


We have reduced the prices of bees to where they 
were five or six years ago. Bees, $1.00 per lb. in 
July, or 75¢e for % lb. Colonies, $8.00 in July. 

WIDE FRAMES. 

Wide frames for8, 6, or 4 1-lb. sections, will be $2.00 
= 100, or $15.00 per 1000; 30r4 box cases, for the 

oolittie surplus arrangement, $1.50 per 100, or 
$12.00 per 1000. 

ALSIKE. 

We have reduced the price of alsike to $7.00 per 
bushel; $3.60 per half-bushel; $1.90 per peck; lic 
per lb. Our seed is all clean and fresh, having been 
grown in 1886. 

LAWN-MOWERS. 


We sold so many of these last season, that, not- 
withstanding the advance in all iron goods, the 
manufacturers have given us better prices, and we 
reduce the price to you 50c on each machine. Prices 
will be. 10 in., $5.00; 12 in., $5.50; and 14 in., $6.00. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


We have made some new mills to run by steam- 
power, and are turning out better fdn. than ever 
before. We now offer four grades: Heavy brood, 
from 4 to 6 ft. per lb.; light brood, 7 or 8 ft. per Ib.; 
thin, about 10 or 11 ft. per lb., and extra thin flat- 
bottom, about 13 or 14 ft. to the pound. Send for 
samples, and a new price list with revised prices. 


BROOD FRAMES. 


The price of our regular all-wood dovetailed 
brood-frames, including comb-guides, is reduced to 
$1.20 per 100. The same, pierced for wire, without 
the comb-guides, same price: wire and tin bars in- 
cluded, 40e per 100 extra. Metal-cornered frames, 
$1.00 per 100 more than all-wood. Frames with re- 
versing devices and metal corners, $2.3) per 100 
mr than all-wood; without the metal corners, 

e8s. 


he sizes above do not include the | 


PRICES ADVANCED. 

It always gives us more pleasure to reduce prices 
than to advance them; but we are sometimes com- 
pelled to advance to get cost. 

SCREWS, BESSEMER STEEL. 

The price of wood-screws has advanced so much 
that we are compelied to withdraw prices in coun- 
ter list, and advanced prices appear in next edition 
of price list. 

WIRE NAILS. 

We have revised the wholesale rate of wire nails, 
making a slight advance; but the retail price re- 
mains the same, except *; inch, which will be 18¢ 
per lb. instead of 17. 

. HONEY-TUMBLERS. 

The manufacturers of glass honey-tumblers have 
advanced their price to us because of the general 
advance in glass goods; and as we sold these very 
close we are compelled to advance also. 

GLASS. 

Glass has been hard to get for some time, and 
prices have been advancing; and from the present 
outlook they are liable to advance still more. We 
hope it may not last long, and we have not marked 
up the prices of glass in our price list yet; but if 
there is any more advance we shall have to charge 
more than our list price; and if we do you will have 
this notice in advance. 

SMITH’S FORCE-PUMP, OR SPRINKLER, 

We have for some time been selling these pumps 
at wholesale lower than the manufacturer himself, 
though we did not know it, and it has caused him 
no little trouble in the way of complaints from his 
customers. He came to see us a few days ago, and 
we agreed to make our prices the same as his and 
other wholesale dealers’. This necessitates some 
advance in prices, and we hereby cancel all quota- 
— and printed prices, and substitute the follow- 

ng: i 
Price of one pump, $1.00; 2 for $1.90, or 3 for $2 7. 
A crate of 12 for $9.00; a crate of 24 for $16.00; a crate 
of 50 for $30.00, or 100 for $55.00. 

Now, to compensate for this advance the pump 
has been greatly improved. The plunger is made 
differently, and these improvements make the pump 
cost more; hence the advance in price. There will 
be no deviation from these prices, except the cash 
discounts quoted from time to time. When ordered 
with other goods they will be shipped from here, 
and thus you will save freight by ordering of us. 


ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
We have made quite a few additions and improve- 
ments which appear in the 60th edition of our price 
list, first among which is our 
ONE-STORY CHAFF HLVES. 


We have added to the price list a cut of this hive, 
with table of prices. 
T SUPERS. 
‘These are to be used to tier up inside the Simp. or 
chaff hive. They are illustrated and described else- 
where in this issue. 


| SAW-TABLE FOR HLVE-MAKING, 


This is illustrated and described elsewhere in this 
issue. The table of prices of hives in the flat has 
been revised, and a new table of 
HIVES IN FLAT, INCLUDING INSIDE FURNITURE, 
| Has been added. This we hope will be a help to 
| many in making their orders, and in seeing ata 

glance the cost of different hives complete in the 
flat, without figuring it all out from different parts 
of the list. 

Many other changes have been made too numer- 
ous to mention here, and that you may be posted 
you had better drop us a postal for a new list and 
samples of our comb foundation. 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 


WE are now able to furnish Gospel Hymns con- 
solidated, in paper covers, without music, for only 
5 cts., and the little book contains all of the Gospel 
Hymns that have ever been published in numbers 
1, 2, 3,4. Sent by mail for 6 cts. These are especial- 
ly intended for revival meetings, and will bgp ean 

sh 





Fee to be a great convenience. We can furni 
0 copies for 48 cts., or 100 copies for $4.60. 
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OuR catalogue of seeds for the greenhouse, 
garden, and farm is now ready, but it will be mail- 
ed only on application. It also contains prices of 
all kinds of vegetable plants—cabbage, cauliflower, 
tomato, pepper, kohlrabi, ete. 


PROF. COOK’S BOOK ON MAPLE-SUGAR MAKING. 


THE book is now out, and is being mailed every 
day. If you have only acouple ot dozen trees, I 
think it will enable you to save enough to pay the 
cost of the book. Price of the book, 35 cts.; post- 
paid, 38 cts. 


GALVANIZED WIRE CLOTH FOR SEPARATORS. 


WE have just had an offer from the manufactur- 
ers, which enables us to furnish wire cloth, four 
meshes to the inch, No. 22 wire, for 5% cts. per 
square foot. Where wanted in quantities less than 
a roll, the price will be 6 cts. per square foot; but at 
this price you must take it in pieces clear across 
the roll—that is, 3 feet wide. If cut to order, for 
separators, we shall have to make an extra charge 
for cutting, and whatever waste remains belongs 
to the purchaser. This wire cloth is the same size 
recommended by friend Betsinger, as nearly as I 
can recollect. You will notice, by a little figuring, 
that it costs considerably more than tin or wood. 
As to how much better it is than either tin or 
wood, experiment will have to determine. 


WATERBURY WATCHES. 


THE last series of Waterbury watches, which have 
been on the market nearly a year, are giving such 
surprisingly good satisfaction that it seems to me 
hardly right to omit mention of it. Every watch we 
send out is tested by the heads of the establishment; 
viz., I carry two every day,and John and Ernest 
each carries one. I rather think those I carry have 
the most severe test; for the young man who gives 
them to me, and takes them away again, sometimes 
has to chase out of doors after me to get them. 
Well, day after day the watches, when taken from 
my pocket, after having been carried 24 hours, are 
found to be right on the dot. One day one of the 
workmen found one in the mud where I dropped it, 
o jumping across the creek. Even that did not 

arm it. 


A NEW EDITION OF GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


WHILE the above embodies all that the old book 
contained, it also includes every thing that Mr. 
Henderson has written for the agricultural papers 
since the old edition was out, besides bringing in 
all the improvements in the way of varieties in cul- 
tivation up to the present date. It also contains 
the latest discoveries and improvements in the mat- 
ter of greenhouses; and it seems to me it is a book 
that any one interested in these industries can not 
well get along without. Peter Henderson is now 
one of the leading minds in market gardening in 
the world. It was my good fortune to have a visit 
with him a few days ago; and, although he is 63 
years of age, he is as full of enthusiasm in every 
thing pertaing to vegetable and plant growth as he 
ever was in his life. Another thing that greatly pleas- 
ed me was to see him so earnestly devoted, heart and 
soul, toward this problem of interesting the youth of 
the present age in honest, legitimate outdoor indus- 
tries. The new book is so much seen. the price 
has been advanced to $2.00, postpaid by mail. We 
can send it to you by express or freight, with other 
goods, for $1.85. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


Tals is the title of a new book, just received 
from the O. Judd Co., New York. As usual with 
their publications, it is well printed (250 pages) and 
profusely illustrated. As one mind can not well 
cover the whole —— of experience and knowl- 
edge of an industry, O. Judd Co. have selected sev- 
eral of the best poultry-writers in the country to 
write the book, each writer upon his special branch 
of the industry, so that we have the cream of the 
various departments of the subject. Its whole 
tenor seems to discourage going too heavily into 
poultry at first. Its motto seems to be, *‘ Economy 
all through.” It tells how to make a coop for a 
small amount of money, just such a one as the 
average farmer feels he can afford. In its dis- 
cussion of poultry-diseases it recommends only 
simple treatment—no expensive doses or tonics 





which can be purchased of Mr. So and So. In short, 
the instructions all through are very simple, aided 
by different cuts. For instance, after one has read 
the chapter on “ Caponizing,”’ he is made to feel 
that he is already master of the art, so clear is the 
description. The book seems to be especially well 
adapted to the farmer and others who have no 
desire to spend their money in fancy blood, fancy 
coops, etc., but -who wish to make poultry on a 
small scale pay. We have decided to put it in our 
book-list. Price by mail, $1.00. If sent with other 
goods, by freight or express, 90 cts. 














CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


The following price lists have been received at 
this office: 


An advertising sheet from Ezra Baer, Dixon, Ils. 

A 14-page circular of bee-supplies from Chas. H. Smith, Pitts 
field, Mass. 

A ®-page circular of apiarian supplies from E. T. Lewis & 
Co., Toledo, 0. 

An 8-page circular of supplies in general from F. M. Atwood, 
Rileyville, Il. 

A4dpage list of bee-keepers’ supplies from E. C. Long, Wil- 
liamsville, N. Y. 

leaflet--* Facts About Honey,” from Samuel Cushman, 
Pawtucket, R I. 

A 12-page list of bee-supplies from J. W. Bittenbender, 
Knoxville, lowa. 

An &-page list of bees, queens, and poultry, from Jno. A. 
Thornton, Lima, Ill. 

A 4page sheet of bees, potatoes, etc., from Ernst 8. Hilde 
mann, omen Wis. 

A 12-page list of bees, queens, and supplies, from Jas. M. 
Hyne, Stewartsville, Ind. 

An&page circular of bee-keepers’ supplies, from A.D. D. 
Wood, Rives Junction, Mich. 

An advertising sheet of Quinby smokers and bee-hives, 
from W. E. Clark, Oriskany, N. Y. 

An 8-page (large size) circular of bee-keepers’ supplies and 
poultry, from C. M. Dixon, Parrish, Il. 

A 32-page list of fruit - boxes, bee - supplies, ete., from The 
Berlin Fruit-Box Co., Berlin Heights, O. 

An 8-page price list (large size), of poultry and bee-keepers’ 
supplies from A. H. Duff, Creighton, O. 

A 14-page list of bees and queens, garden seeds, small fruits 
ete., from Christian Weckesser, Marshallville, Ohio. 

An 18-page list of bee-supplies. Specialty: the Richardson 
hive and fixtures, from M. Richardson & Son, Port Colborne, 
Ont. 

A4-page circular of supplies from J. H. Martin, Hartford, 
N.Y. Among the special features of this we notice his chro- 
mo cards. 

An advertising sheet—specialty, the Eaton section-case, from 
Frank A. Eaton, Bluffton, O. He also sends a #page circular 
of bees, queens. and poultry. 

A 32-page list of bee-supplies from E. Kretchmer, Coburg, 
Iowa. The circular also contains considerable information 
upon hives made invertible, sectional, ete. 

A 36-page catalogue of bees, hives, fixtures. and general sup- 
plies, from Edward R. Newcomb, Pleasant Valley. N. Y. The 
Saeerennee of this tastily gotten-up catalogue is neat and 
novel, 

A 32-page list of supplies--specialty. bee-hives and crates, 
from G. B. Lewis & Co.. Watertown. Wis. They put out this 
season new and desirable styles.of hives. such as the present 
season will demand. 

A 12-page list (large size) of apiarian supplies—specialty, 
chaff and Simplicity hives,from A. F. Stauffer. Sterling. IIs. 
We notice in the above, that Mrs. A. F. Stauffer advertises 
eggs from that much-prized breed, Plymouth Rocks. 

A 32-page circular of apiarian supplies, Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
and Memorandum. from Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Mr. N. was one of our former stenographers and clerks in the 
office of the Home of the Honey-Bees. We are glad to note 
his evident success. 

A large-size 0-page circular of every thing pertaining to the 
apiary, from Abbott Bros., Southall, London, England. These 
gentlemen are probably the largest apiarian-supply dealers in 
England. They illustrate numerous styles of hives, quite 
varied in design—crates, honey -bottles, ete. 


The following were printed at this office: 


A leaflet of apiarian supplies for L. Purdy, Killbuck, Ohio. 

An 18-page circular of general bee-supplies, bees, queens, 
etec., for John Nebel & Son, High Hill. Mo. 

A12-page list of apiarian implements, comprising quite a 
complete list, for M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

An &page list of supplies—specialty. Foster's Adjustable 
honey-case and hives for Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

An &page circular of bee-keepers’ supplies for E. C. Kepner, 
Dunlap. Tenn. Mr. K. proposes to take students in apiculture. 
Write him for terms. 











ESTABLISHED 1855. 


BEESWAX HEADQUARTERS. 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of Do- 
mestic and Imported Beeswax in original shape, 
which we offer to manufacturers of Comb Founda- 
tion at lowest prices. We guarantee all our bees- 
wax absolutely pure. Write to us for prices. Ad- 
dress R. ECKERMANN & WILL. 

Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, 4-12db SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Bees™ Eggs 
CHEAP. 


12 Colonies of Pure Italian and Hybrid, 
at from $3.50 to $5.50. Some are tested queens, 
reared by Wm. W. Cary. After Mar. 15th, yan- 
dotte Eggs at $1.50 ae 13. My stock is from 
the best strain of Geo. A. Preston's, Binghamton, 
N. Y. C. G. FENN, 
j-Td Washington, *Conn. 


100 Colonies of Italian Bees for Sale. 


Italians, $6.00; hybrids, $5.00. Frames 10%x15% 
outside measure. Address 
. H. HOBSON, M. D., 


Hd Irving, Montgomery Coe, Ls. 
100 colonies of Italian bees. From 
For Sale. ' $5.00 to $8.00 per colony. ‘Tested 


queens, in May, $2.00; after June 1, $1.50. Untested 
queens, in May, $1.00; six, $5.00; after June 1, 75c.; 
six, $4.00. Also bees by the pound; 2 and 3 frame 
nuclei; hives, sections, fdn., etc. Circular free. 

5-ltdb Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


HAVE YOUR WAX WORKED NOW, 


By C. H. MeFadden, cheap, first-class fdn., on 
Vv andervort Mills. Box 35, 
id Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


Until March 20th I will offer 


Four-Piece One-Pound Dovetailed Sections, 


smoothed on one side, for $3.00 per 1000; sample 
free. With each order I will give a section-box 
former free. M&M. A. LOER, Vermontville, Eaton Co,, Mich. 5 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY BEES? 


If so, send for my circular and price list. I am 
selling out my bees at just one-half my regular list 
prices. AS. ERWIN, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 5tfd 
5 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE, 

ready for shipment the last of Seek or first 


of May. L. frames, 6 frames in light shipping-box, 
one, $ 00; 2 to 5, $6.50 each; 5 or more, $6.00 each. 

: L. HEINE, 

57d Bellmore, Queens Ce. N. Y. 


1887. 47th Year in Queen- Rearing. 1887. 
ITALIAN AND SYRIAN QUEEN-BEES 


AND THEIR CROSSES. 
Tested queen in April, May, and June be kalectee $2 00 
Unt 2) SSS GIR | OF eee 1 00 
After June 15th, tested, $1.00; untested, Thc. each. 
Sent by mail, and safe ‘arrival guaranteed. Also 
nuclei and full colonies. No circulars. Address 
579d W. P. Henderson, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 


+&PURE#ITALIANSBEES#F OR#SALE, 3+ 


Untested queens, in ay 





une 
ity “ after ia) 
Tested queens, double the above prices. 
Full colonies, before July 1 Bde tana, DSR Wa aides $12 00 
ie nite agen a5 cia me sae 10 00 


Bees per half-pound, same prices as untested 
queens. My untested queens are 


Warranted to be Purely Mated. 


My bees are in fine condition; no “foul brood”’ in 
my yard or neighborhood. 
att fd. E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 60. 


‘} ALL DOVETAILED SECTIONS, 


One and two pounds. Langstroth Hives, etc.; 50 
colonies Italian Bees, Nuclei, Queens, Brood and 
Section fdn. Ash kegs for extracted ISBELL, frames 
ot brood and bees. M. 1 
3-6db. Norwich, a Z 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Dunham Brood Fdn., 40c. per lb.; extra thin Van- 
dervort Fdn., 45c. per ib. Wax made into fdn. for 10 
and 20c. per Ib. 10% discount on all orders received 
before the Ltb of April. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


3-tfdb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 


Extraordinary Exchange! 


Having disposed of my bee-supply business, at 
Des Moines, lowa, to Jos. Nysewander, I hope my 
friends and customers will be as generous with him 
in orders and good will as they have been with me. 
Iam no longer in the supply trade here after March 
Ist, 1887. J. MM. SHUCK. 5-6d 


Italian-Albino Bees and Queens, by 
For Sale. the Se eT and full Colonies. 
ITTO KLEINOW, 


Address 
(opp. Fort Wayne Gate, Detroit, Mich. 


5tfdb . 


EE- HIVES. Two Simplicity hives, 10 brood- 
frames, 7 wide frames, 2 covers, 
and 56 1-lb. sections, all for $1.20. Pecan duck 


eggs and hae wes Rock chicken eggs, 13 of 
each for $1.00. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. bd 


(KEnwarD-HaLt /\PIaRY.) 


200 untested queens ready for mailing; prices: 
March, $1.00; doz., $12.00; April, $1.00; doz., $10.00; 
May, 90c; doz., $9.00; June, 80¢C; doz., $8.00; July, 
5e; doz., $7.00. Write for. ‘information and price 
list. J.W.K.SHAW & CO., 
5tfdb conan Iberia Parish, La. 


* SECTIONS. * 


nae uality, white basswood, dovetailed, or to 
nail; 4 pieces, 444x414; price, $4.50 per M.; 5000, $20. 
Sure to please you: Any size of section made to 
order, and shipping-crates in season. Sample sec- 
tion sent for a stamp. 


5tfdb F. CRANCER & SON, 
Harford Millis, Cortland Co., N.Y. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. 


Price 5c. You oon: sate pamphlet, and my ir Sree 
bee and s pee ore 
OLIVE YOSTER, ont. Vernon, Linn Co., fom 


Napdanr’s FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and serail. 
See advertisement in another column. 8tfb 
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164 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. MAR. 


Hoxey ColuM. | For Sane.—Six 48-gallon bbls. of choice white- 
| clover honey at 6c per Ib., and eight 10-gallon kegs 
ear . | at 6%c; 4 bbls. fine Spanish needle at 5c, and three 

ree 4 25-gallon kegs of fine mixed honey (Spanish needle 
CITY. MARKETS. and heart’ VF pee at 5'cc per Ib. liere on board of 
Sr. Lovis.—Honey.—Honey still drags; the de- | CS. Send 4-cent stamp for éach sample. 
inand is very light; and to effect sales we have to Emit J. Baxter, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Il. 


shade prices. 























W hite-clover, 1-lb. sections, 1I@12z yy 
Wild-flower, 1-lb. section, 10@10% | ‘3807. 
Broken comb, TQgy | UEENS. QUEENS. 
Extracted, white-clover, tin cans, HOAs | BEeEs. 
White-sage and wild-flower, cans 4@5 | x 
bene nadeey rag ee ’ omtas | Y FFALIAN BEES AND QUEENS can 
White, in bbis., Southern, obGs | not be excelled in BEAUTY and WORK- 
Beeswax, choice yellow, 43 ; medium lots, 2223; | ING QUALIT. K wel make a specialty of 
ee wien W. B. mbsnoomn & Co s, | Rearing FINE BEES and QUEENS. Prices 
— st <iicnnecettindjpaceh ttt . wee 4 Heduced for 1887. Be sure to send for my NEW 
Boston.—Honey.—No change in prices, and de- Catalogue before i Address 
mand is for one-pound sections of fancy white | 564 ANK A. EATON, Bluffton, O 
honey. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 


Feb. 21, 1887. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. |T' ENGLISH YOU. KNOW. y 
CHICAGO. — Honey. — Sales ‘small and not fre- 
quent. Commission houses are being urged to sell 


out consignments sent them some time ago; and as | _ How the genuine Bingham bee-smoker is looked 
these are offered at buyers’ figures, the market may | Uponin England, where we have nO patents, and 


be called weak. Extracted, very little being sold. any one can make or use or sell just such smokers 
Peeswaxr, 2%. RK. A. BURNETT, as he pleases or thinks best. The editor of the 
Feb. 24, 1887. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. weekly British Bee Journal, Thos. W. Cowan, after 


SS MEH using five full columns and nine good cuts in il- 
DETROUT.—Honey.— Very few sales reported, with | !ustrating the Bingham bee smoker (space and cuts 
large supply on band, and prices some lower. Best | that would have cost us more than one kundred 


white, H@lec. Beeswax, 23e. dollars), says, ‘** A real Bingham will send a greater 
Feb. 21, 1887. M. H. Hunt, volume of smoke, and that to a greater distance, 
Bell Branch, Mich. than any other smoker we know. We have had 


= - such asmokerin use since 1878; and although we 

CINCINNATI. —Honey. _w e quote extracted honey | have been obliged to renew the barrel, which be- 
at 4@7¢ on arrival. Choice comb honey, at 12@1l5e | came worn through from constant use, nothing has 
in a jobbing way. Demand slow. been done to the bellows, which is just as good as it 
Beeswarx.—There is a good demand for this, which | was on the first day we had it. A smoker like this 
brings AG@2e on arrival for good to choice vellow. will burn almost any sort of fuel that will produce 


Feb. 23, 1887. Cras. F. MutH & Son, | smoke when smouldering. We use old rags, brown 
Cineinnati, Obio. paper, or sacking; but peat, decayed wood, or even 

Ao Rate ens ate é orditary firewood, will do when it is well kindled.” 
Ka NSAS Crry.— Honey.—There is no change to re- For the lowest and the highest priced smokers 
port since our lasttoyou. errs | sold in the United States, and the genuine Bingham 
Feb. 21, 1887. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., & Hetherington uneapping-knives, send card for 

Cor. Fourth and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. | @ iroulars to Bingham & Hetherington, 
- 5tfd Abronia, Mich. 


- CLEVELAND.—Honey.—There is no material change 


in honey. Demand continues very light with val- s 
ues unchanged. Best white in 1-lb. sections sell, at fae antes ae card, Gnd get 
13e; 2-Ibs., N@ 12. Dark 1-ib., lc. Extracted, 6c. ing varieties of STRAW. 


Beeswax. : He. A.C. KENDEL, BERRIES, RASPBER- 


Feb. 19, 1887. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, 0. BLA te 4. RRIES, CU RRANTS, and 

PIR EME Be é GHAPES. Prices very low. All stock warranted. 
MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The demand for honey is EZRA G. SMITH 

very fair, and supply ample. We will quote white | 54 Manchester, MT, ee. Co., N- Y. 


1-lb. sections, 11@12: white 2-lb. sections, 10@I11: 


Dark. , ~d. Extracted white, in bbls., and 
keys, (a6): in small quantities, ©@7%. Dark.in| NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


bbls. and casks, 35. ee nominal, 25¢. 
Feb. 23, 1887. A. V. BISHOP, MASS.., ~ B&E-KEEPERS? CONN. 
_____M2 W. Water Street. | _sewp FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST. 


PRILADELPBIA.— Honey. —Honey continues dull 
at the decline noted. White - clover, faney 1-lb. E.R. NEwcous, Pleasant ‘Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
glass sections, lc; same, fair to good in glass SOO Fis 
tions, and 2-lb. fuir to fancy, 7@Y. 
Buckwheat, 6@&8e, as to condition. ARTHUR TODD, 191 0, RERMANT OWI AVE. 
Strained, 5@6. 4 5 
Beeswax sells on arrival. Choice white, 27@28; | Dadant Brood Foundation, 40c; for wiring, 45c; thin 
choice vellow, 23@24: dark, 20@22. | Seow 50e. Extra thin, 60c. BEKS, QU EEN Ss, 
Feb. 14, 1887. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, | | SECTIONS, SU PPLIES GENE RALLY. 5d 
242 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. aN e 


COLUMBUS.- -Hone Y.- _No material change in mer | AT $1. 00 EACH, 
ket. White-clover in 1-Ib ections, Wi@l6e. E: 20 or 25 good Italian 
tracted, 10@12%. Californian honey, slow sale at queens bred from a pure 





8@10e. | select tested mother, 1] and 2 years old. They were 
Beeswar, fair demand, selected yellow, 22@25c; muted with black drones. Ready at any time. 
dark, 18@20 H. C. DUTY, 
Feb. 21, 1887. EaRL¥ CLICKENGER, | 5tfdb Walnut Hill, La Fayette Co., Ark. 


117 S. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


nn A.J. KING’S 


FoR SAvLE.—600 Ibs. of very nice light- pokes | 
buckwheat honey, in kegs of 160 Ibs. 9 5e per | 
bu gs of 160 Ibs. each Newry Bee - Hive 


East Smithfield, Bradford Co. iy “Takes either Eclectic or Simplicity frames, the 1-Ib. 

—___— sections, ete., and is cheaper and better than any he 

For SALEe.—!I have about 300 Ibs. of fall honey and | has before brought out. He sells all supplies corer 
honey-dew mixed, which | wiil ag to the highest | er than ever, and guarantees satisfaction EVER 

bidder. F. W. STEVENS, ‘'CEIME. You will save money by writing bim for 
Moore’s Hill, eee Co., Ind. | particulars. 5tfdb 51 Barclay S., N. ¥. 








